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THEAT RE of FUN; 


© 0 Ry THE 
MODERN ARISTOPHANE S 


:N HTI GLAS 
nE a: 

GENUINE COLLECTION LE 
The JrsTs, GrBxs, W1TTiCc1sMs, Box-MorTs, Puxs, 
RruyarTEEs, Ax ECDO TES, REMARERS, and 

| ſingular Joxts, of 


SAMUEL FOOTE, Eſq; . 


INCLUDINXG ALSO THOSE OF | 
LORD LYTTEES Len: 
Mc. Garrick and Chuschirr, Dr. GorpsMir E, 
Miſs CaTLEY, and other noted Perſonages. 
Forming a high-ſeaſoned, though innocent, OL1o, 
Of greater variety than ever was before preſented tv 
the public. 
iN WHICH 1S INCLUDED | 
The humorous TeUx-D*gsPRIT of the moſt celebrat- 
cd Lavits both in the Theatre and at Court. 
THE W.,IOLE CONCLUDING 
WITH A RICH YT 
Of ſmart Conundrums, diverting Rebuſjes, merry Song, 
humorous Stories, entertaining Tales, curious 
AEnigmas, ſingular Epitaphs, witty 
Epigrams, Sc. Oc. 
Calculated for the entertainment of thoſe who are 
deſirous to {line in polite company, and make 
themſelves agreeuule to all around them. 
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i NEW 


THEATRE of FUN. 


W HEN Ariſtophanes firſt heard of the. 


late Sir F. B. DelavaPs death, the ſhock of do- 


ſing lo intimate a friend had ſuch an effect up- 
on him, that he burſt into tears, retired to his 


room, and ſaw no company for the whole day. 
Next day at noon coming down to his dinner, 


he aſked his treaſurer, with ſwollen eyes, when 


they intended burying him? ot till next 
week,“ replied the other, “as the ſurgeons are 
firſt to examine his breaſt and head.” Phis laſt 


word recovered the wit's fancy, and repeating it 


with ſome ſurpriſe, aſked, * And what the De» 
„vil will they get there? Pm ſure, ſays he, 
«© Pve known poor Frank theſe five and twenty 


years, and I never. could find any thing in 
60 it. 7 2 


The death of the late Mr. Holland at. TTY: | 


lane (who was the ſon of a baker ar Chiſwick) 


bad likewiſe a very great effect on Ariſtophancs' s 
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| „„ 
ſpirits when firſt he heard of it. Being appoin- 
ted by the will of the deceaſed as one of his 
bearers, he aitended the corpſe to the family 
vault at Chiſwick, and there very ſincerely paid 
a plentiful t:;bute of tears to his memory, On 
his return to town he called at the Bedford cofe 
fee houſe, when an acquaintance coming up to 
him, aſked him, if be had not been paying the 
laſt compliment to his friend Holland? „ Yeg, 
pcor boy,” replies Foote, (\miveling at the ſame 
time) * Pre juſt been ſeeing him Jooved i into 
« the family even.“ 

Davies, one of Foote's familiars, was one day 
admiring his maſter's performance on the ſtage, 
and cxclaiming in the higheſt terms of his abi- 
lities: a plain, ſober man hearing his extrava- 
gant praiſes without emotion, turned to the perſon 
next to him, and aſked him, what he thought of 
his acting, for,“ ſays he, I don't mind Da- 
vies, for Foote and he play into one another's 
bands.“ 

A gentleman calling on Foote, at North- End, 
found him drinking coffee hy the fide of a piece 
of water in his ground; as he approached, he 
obſerved a ſmart, dapper roan walking haſtily a- 
way. Says Foote, I have been at cards, and 
joſt ſome caſh with that youth; however, it is 
well for him, for he was in want of two things 
which I have ſupplied him with.” © What are 
; they 1 ſays the gentleman, “ Pfoney and 
wit.“ | 
Foote travelling to the north once, put up at 
A CAFES | inn on the road, where he was rather dis- 


treſſe d 


( i» W 
treſſed for want of accommodations. © What,” 
ſays he, © have you no cold meat in the houſe, 


landlord ?“ * No, dir,“ ſays the: hoſt, we 


have not dreſſed any for ſome days, as my poor 
wife lays dead up ſtairs.“ “ Zounds !? ſays 


Foote, never complain again\of your larder, 


for there is no cold meat equal to a dead 
wite.” | 

When Foote brought out kig puppet- ſhow at. 
the Hay-market, it was reported, that be had 


procured in wood the likeneſſes of the principal 


performers at the theatres. A gentieman there= 
fore took an opportunity of calling at his plays 


houſe, and ſeeing a Ggure hang up, he ſaid with 


ſome emotion, © Bleſs me! that is very like 
Woodward.“ Yes,” ſays Foote, © ſo it is; 
and I expect Garrick's home from the turnet's 


— 


every minute.” He afterwards compenſated. for ' 


this jeſt, in a converſation with Punch, by ſays 
ing, We have got Garrick's head in the houſe, 
but we want his brains.” 


i 


Mr. Colman uſed always to ſay of Foote's jokes, | 


they were fuller's carih, and rubbed of when 
dry. 


A certain comedian, who was formerly a cook, 


fought a duel with a gentle nan of the theatre. 


This being mentioned to Foote, be an 
Les, damn him for an ungrateful fellow, *twas 
I took the ſpit from the one d it by his 41 de, 
and made him a gentleman? 


Mr. Foote dining one day with Lord Tosbs 


ſhend, after his duel with Lord Bellamont, the - © 


wine being bad, and the dinner ill-drefſed, made 
; A. 3 „ Foote 
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| Foote obſerve to his Lordſhip, that he could nor 


diſcover what reaſon could compel his Lordſhip 
to take up arms, when he might have effected 
bis purpoſe another way, and with much more 
cafe to himſelf, © Why, how,” replied his Lord- 
ſhip, could I have acted otherwiſe ?'? „ How!“ 
replied Foote, “ you ſhould have invited bim to 
dine with ycur Lordſhip, as you. bare done me, 


and poiſoned him,” 


Piſecurfirg one day with Lord Mansfeld, he 
mentioned that his patent was confined, and that 


| he wiſhed to have it extended for the perfor- 


mance of plays in the winter; for which pure 
pole, continued Foote, | diew wp a petition to 
bis Majeſty---** Well,” fays my Lord, © and 
what anſwer did he give you, Mr. Foote ?” 
© My Lord,” replied the wag, he paid no 
more attention to it, than if all the people of 
England had petitioned him.” 

Foote dining at the Caſtle at Richmond, when 
Lady Harrington had alfo a party at the ſame 
tavern, there was a diſpute about a toom, when 


Foote meeting her Ladyſhip, faid, © I have ſet- 


tled the diſpute, my Lady; 1 aſſured them, that 
the room which my company had got, could not 


- be your Ladyſhip's, for there was no bed in 


it, 33 


Tom Oſborne, hs Bookſeller, who was a 
man of a ſcurvy habit of body, and had iſſues in 
his back and arms, diſcharged his gardiner ſud- 
deny, whom Foote hired without a character. 
Theſe oppoſite beings meeting at a veniſon feaſt 
in Hampſicad, Mr. VI attacked him. for 

| | taking 


4 


taking a man without enquiring his character. 


« Sir,” ſays Foote, the man told me, you pur 
bim to a wrong uſe, and not to the buſineſs of 


bis profeſſion, for you made him p w=_ in 


your back, and not in your garden,” 

A lady being left a great fortune by her hufs 
band, ſhe married immediately. On the day 
of the marriage, a gentleman meeting Lord Lyt- 
tleton, ſaid, “ Has your Lordſhip heard tbe news 
to-day ?---Lady *** is married to Captain #** f? 
„No,“ replied his Lordſhip, this is news to 
me, indeed; for I laid with her laſt: night, and 
{he never pa a word about it,” 

Mr. W----- meeting with Mr. 8 who 
had been reading his own works at court, W 
aſked him, if this was his idea of elegant retire- 


ment; to read his own works to the dullet man 


in the nation, a German woman, who knew not 
a word of the language, and a parcel of untutor= 
ed children out of the nurſery---Qh, what a fal- 
ling off is here! 

A certain gentleman of the ſtage, celebrated 


for his conjugal ſidelity, was often ſaying in com- 
pany with Foote, that he had not laid from his 


wife once in twenty years. May be not,” ſays 


Foote, nor with her.” 
Politicks being one day the topick of Foote's 


table, he humouroufly pun'd on the reigns of 


the three Georges, thus King George the fitſt 
had a turbulent, ſtormy rain--King George the 
ſecond had a fertile and refreſhing rain---bur 


George the third has . more than a dull 


Scots miſt. 


Fr Foote 


i 


(3 

Foote frequently. uſed to deſcribe the miſer- 
able petit {tate of Strelitz, by faying, that when 
a viſitor came unexpect:dly, they were obliged 
to lie three in a bed. 

Foote dining on a turtle, at the caſtle at Rich - 
mond; when he had got into his charior, and 
was goingaway, a tall, lank, {[:ek fellow of an hoſ- 
tler cam: to the carriage, with a demure face, 
and ſays to Foote, ** I hope, Sir, you will remem - 
ber the hoſtler.“ I bzlieve I thall,” ſays he, 
» when I ſce you again.” The anſwer petrified 
the ſello , and he drove off, leaving him motion» 
leſs, 

Lord K---, who had a remarkable large, round, 
red face, took lodgings next to Foote's, and the 
back window of his room looked into the wit's 
garden, Foote walking one cold morning in 
the ſpring into his melen-ground, diſcovers 
ed bis Lordihip in the window. Good 
morning to your Lordſhip.” Says my Lord, 
It is a very chill mornivg, Mr. Foote.” Yes,” 
ſays the wag, it is, and I with your Lordſhip 
would do me the honour to turn your counte- 
nance upon my cucumbers,” 

Foote coming down the Hay-market, 2 beg 

gar aſked him for a half. penny; he gave him a 
{hilling, ſaving, © Whenever you ſce a gentle» 
man like N never offend him, by aſking for 
a hali- penny.“ 
A gentleman aſked Foote one day in a very 
formal manner, whether he had any iſſue ? 
40 Yes,” replied the wag, © I have two running, 
Sir, and you are welcome to 'em both.“ 


When 


( 97} 


When Wilkes was lord-mayor, Foote attend- 
ed the Ealter dinner, and leaning on a friend's 
arm, he was greatly crouded, where he obſerved 
a large woman very big with child --Zounds !“ 
ſays the friend, I wiſh we were out pf this 
croud.” * Ay,” ſays Foote, turning to the wo- 
man, and) if this lady wu delivered too, there 
would be no harm in it? 

Dr. Goldſmith was, without exception, the 
vaineſt man of his perſon, and a man of the 
plaineſt perſon you could fee z when he dined 
with Foote, he uſed to place himſelf at table op- 
poſite a large pier-glaſs, in which the Doctor 
would be always admiring himſelf, and neglect 
bis victuals; however, vanity led the Doctor to 
the thoughts of matrimony, and he believed a 
beautiful young lady where he viſited was much 
in love with him. Cheſe ttifles got air, and 
ſome of the particulars were mentioned in a pa- 
per publiſhed by Evans, in Paternoſter-row. 
The Doctor, incenſed, flew to the ſhop, and 
when he entered, the bookſeller was ſtooping for 
ſomething behind the counter; Goldſmith, not 
regarding that, (truck him with his cane, and 
knocked him down; the man aſtoniſhed and 
confounded got up, and beat the Doctor ſo ſe- 

vercly, that he was confined for ſome time for 
the 1m petuolity of his temper. 
| Foote, whole talent lay in lampooning and mi- 
micry, even in his early days, had once got the , 
knack of imitating a late general officer, in the 
ſhrug of his ſhoulders, the liſping of bis ſpeech, - 
and ſome other things for which the General 
Ay. was 


ef” 


1 

was remarkable, that it grew a common topic a- 
mong his acquaintance, who uſed to ſay, © Come, 
Sam, let us have the Generals company.” A 
friend, at length, acquainted the officer of it, 
ho ſent for Foote: Sir,“ ſays the General, 
I her you have an excellent talent at mimick- 
ing Characters, and among the reſt, | find I have 
been the ſubject of your ridicule.” “Oh, Lord, 
Hir,“ ſays Foote, with great pleaſantry, “I take 
all my acquaintance off at times, and what is 
more particular, I often take m: ſelf off,” Gad 
To,” fays the other, © pray let us have a ſpeci- 
men.” Foote, on this, puts on his hat and gloves, 
takes hold of his cane, and making a ſhort bow, 
leſt the room. The officer waited ſome minutes 
for his return ; but at length, on enquiry, found 
be had really taken himſelf off, by leaving the 
houſe, The cfhcer was Gen. Blakeney, with 
whom he was afterwards in the ſtricteſt friend- 
Tip. 5 | 
When Sir Thomas Robinſon's ſhares of Rane- 
lagh were to be ſold, a gentleman calling upon 
Foote, the wit aſked bim, if he had any money 
to ipare ; © For if you have,” ſays he, © you'll 
find a ſhare cf Ranelagh to be a good thing, for 
G--- and all the Jews are atter the pur» 
chaſe.” | | r 

Mrs. Foote, mother of Ariſtophanes, was of 
a veiy whimſical turn of mind, and experienced 
the caprice of fortune nearly as much as her ſon, 
The day ſhe was ſent priſoner tothe King's- Bench, 
Foote was taken to a ſpunging-houſe, when the 
following laconic letters paſſed between the mother 

5 and 


and ſon: Dear Sam, I am in priſon.” Dear 
mother, ſo am I.” 
Foote attended the theatre one evening, when 
a new lady appeared with ſome gleam®of grace. 
Foote aſked a gentleman by him, what was the 
lady's name? „ Reddith, dir,“ ſays the ſtranger. 
It is Horſe-Reddiſh then, by G -d,“ ſays he. 
Foote's tallow-chandler came to him one mor- 
ning, with a very long face, telling him a dole- 
ful tale, as how his ſhop had been broken open, 
and a great quantity of eandles ſtolen- out of it z 
« Well,” ſays Foote, never mind it, my dear 
Greaſy, they will all come to light 2 in 
E 
Mr. Foote, in his return from Bath, dined at 
the Caſtle at Salt-hill ; the bill being very ex- 
travagant, he ſent for the landlady---- Pay, 
Madam,” ſays he, © isjnot your name Partridge f 
* es, Dare” © Þ think i it ſhould have been Woods 
cock, by the length of your bill.” | 
Mr. Foote attending with Sir John St. Aliens 
Mr. Fielding's examination into the legality of 
the Harmonic Meeting, faid, there were no want 
of amuſements, there were the two play-houſes, 
the opera-houſe in the Hay- market, and oppoſite, 
the facetious Ariſtophanes. Who?” ſays Sir 
| A 0 1 Jena. 


ud Churchill, in his Roſciad, 5 beats of this 
lady. | 


«© Happy in this, behold amidſt the throng, 
With tranſient gleams of Seace, Hart ſweeps a» 
long.“ 


333 
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( 
j John. te He Stephens, t replicd Foote. «© What,” 
the man that reads lectures upon heads?“ „“The 
ſame.” I know him well,” replied the knight. 

Mifs Sherry playing a part at Drury-lane, a 
' perſon aſked Foote, what he thoughr of the Sher= 
ry? „Oh!“ ſays the wag, © it is pricked.” 

A. gentleman meeting Foote in his carriage, 
drawn by four duns, exclaimed, I am glad to 
ſee, Sam, that you drive the duns.“ Foote an- 
ſwered, And fo am I, for they have driven me 

a long time.“ 

In the manors of Eaft and Weſt- Enborne, in 
the county of Berks, and elſewhere, the inhabi- 
tants have the following antient cuſtom. If 
a cuſtomary tenant die, the widow ſhall have 


what the law calls her Free-Bench in all his co- 


py- hold lands, dum ſola & caſta fuerit, that is, 
while ſhe lives ſingle and chaſte; but if ſhe com- 
mits incontinency, the forfeits her eſtate ; yet if 
ſhe will come into the court riding upon a black. 
ram, with his tail in her hand, and ſay the words 
following, the ſteward is bound by the cuſtom 
to re admit her to her Free- Heng, 


18 L am, 

Riding upon a black ram, 

Like a whore as I am; 

And tor my crincum crancum, 

Have loſt my bincum bancum ; 

And, for my tail's game, 

Have done this wordly ſhame, 

Therefore, I pray you, Mr. Steward, let 
me have my land again.“ 


. 


e J have, according to my promiſe, been at 


great pains in ſearching out the records of the 
black ram; and have at laſt met with the pro- 
ceedings of the court- baron, held in that behalf, 
for the ſpace of a whole day. The record ſaith, 


that a ſtrict inquiſition having been made into 
the right of the tenants to their ſeveral eſtates, 


by a crafty old ſteward, he found that many of 
the lands of the manor were, by default of the 


ſeveral widows, forfeited to the lord, and accor- 


dingly would have entered on the premiſes : up- | 
on which the good women demanded the bene- 


fit of the ram. The ſteward, after having peru- 


ſed their ſeveral pleas, adjourned the court to 


Barnaby=bright, that they might have day _—_ 
before them. 

The court being ſet, and Glled with a grest 
concourſe of people, who came from all parts to 
ſee the ſolemnity, the firſt who entered was the 
widow r who had made her appearance in 
the laſt year's cavalcade. The regiſter obſerves, 
that finding it an eaſy pad- ram, and foreſecing ſhe 


might bave further occaſion for it, ſhe purchaſed | 


it of the ſteward, £ 


Mrs. Sarah Dainty, relict of Mr. 400 Dain- | 


ty, (who was the yreateſt prude in the parith) 
came next in the proceſſion. She at firſt made 
ſome difficulty of taking the tail in her hand; 


and was obſcrved in p:onouncing the form ol 


penance, to ſoften the two moſt emphatical words 


into clincum clancum: But the ſteward took 
care to wake her ſpeak plain Englith, before be - 


would let her have her land again. 


4 
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The third widow that was brought to this 
worldly ſhame, being mounted upon a vicious 
ram, had the misfortune to be thrown by bim: 
upon which ſhe hoped to be excuſed from going 
tbrough the relt of the ceremony: but the ſte- 
ward being well verſed in the law, obſerved ve= 
ry wiſely upon this occaſion, that the breaking of 
the rope does not hinder the execution of the 
criminal. 

The fourth lady upon record was the. widow 
Ogle, a famous coquette, who had kept half a 
ſcore young fellows off and on for the ſpace of 
two years; but having been more kind to her 
carter John, ſhe was introduced with the huzzas. 
of all her lovers about her. | 

Mrs dable appearing in her weeds, which 
were very new and freſh, and of the {aine colour 
with her whimſical Paltiey, made a very decent 
figure in the ſole ity 

Another, who bad been ſummoned to.make 
her appearance, was xcuſed by the ſteward, as 
well knowing in his heart, that the good ſquire 
himſelf bad qualified her for the ram 

Mrs Quick having nothing to object. mnt 
the indituient, pleaded her belly. But it was 
remembred that ſhe made the {ame excule the 
year before. Upon which the ſteward obſerved 
that ſhe might ſo contrive it, as never to do'the 
ſervice of the manor. 

The widow Fidget being cited into court, in- 
Gited that ſhe had done no more ſince the death 
of her huſband, than what ſhe uſed ro do in his 


lile-time; and withal deſired Mr. ſteward to con- 
ſider 


(et 
ſider his own wife's caſe if he wonle chance to 
die before her. | | 

The next in order was a a 'Dowager of a very 
corpulent make, who would have been excuſed, 
as not finding any ram that was able to carry herz 
upon which the ſteward commuted her puniſh= 
ment, and ordered her to make her entry _ 

a black ox. 

The widow Maſkwell, a woman who had long 
lived with moſt unblemiſhed character, having 
turned off her old chambermaid in a pet, was by 
that revengeſul creature brought in upon the 
black ram nine times the fame day. 

Several widows of the neighbourhood, being 
brought upon tbeir trial, ſhewed that they did 
not hold of the manor, and were diſcharged ac- 
cordingly. | 

A pretty young creature who cloſed the pro- 
ceſſion came ambling in, with ſo bewitching an 
air, that the ſteward was obſerved to caſt a ſheep's 
eye upon her, and married her within a month 
| after the death of his wiſe.” 

A clergyman (who was remarkable for his 
dicty hands) converüng with Foote, was explain» 
ing how much he had improved, his -hiving, 
© For,” ſays he, I have taken all the tythes in- 
to my own bands.” „es,“ ſays Foote, * I fee 
you have, Loctor, and the glebe too.“ 
Mr. P. -v. - 8, the old page, had ae 
invited Mr, Foote to dine at St. James's; at laſt, 
Foote accepted the invitation. Being ſeated at 
table, he was given to underſtand, that part of a 
German boar was ordered by his M- for their 

5 | table; 
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table; this generous circumſtance made Mr. 
P- -s expatiate thus on the great condeſcenſion 
and amiable affability of the K-. O, Mr. 
Foute, ſa Majciie is without exception one of 
de molt beſteſt prince in all Europe. He be fo 


kind, fo condeſcending ! He ſay, Mr. P---s, will 


you do me de grand plaifir to invite à votre ta- 
ble Mr. Foute ? I do ſay, Votre Majeite is fo 
obliging and ſo condeſcend--- He fay, Poh, poh, 
Mr. P --s, do you aſk Mr. Foote ! I do ſay, Very 
good, your Majeſte. (O, Mr. Foute, he be the 


beſteſt prince in all Europe!) His Majeſiè ſend 


dis fine boar Germain from his own table. Is 
it not de fine boar, Mr. Foute ? Oh, fa Majeſ- 
tE be de beſteſt prince in all Europe!“ Yes, re- 
plicd Foote, it is boar, and excellentiy dreſſed, 
when we conſider hu much you have been out 
of practice in the King's kitchen. Oh, Mr, 
Foute, you be io commckeel, you be ſo clever, 
dere is no ſaying de word, but you do make de 
laugh! Ch, Mr. Foute ! you have no concepti- 
on of de genteel and de affabilite of ſa Majeiic 
He do ſay to me, apres dinner, Mr Ps, have 
you tak the cattee ſince you dine? I ſay, No, 
pleaſe your Mejeſte. Den he do ſay, Iwill pour 
the caffee moi mème. I do lay, Bicn oblige. 
O he be de beileſt prince in all kurope. tie 
do den tak the tetons, and he puite? in de ſu— 


gar, de cream, and he do ſtirree de caffe about, 


and den he do fay, Mr P—s, dis be bon caffee. 


Oh! ſa Majelte Mr Foute, he be de beſt prince! 


Oh! he be ſo condefcend— e 4o admit de 
tradeſmen behind de chair, when he do dine, 
and 


1 
and dey do telle de ſtory, and his Majeſté do 
laugh fo, it do give plaſir to all de court !”, 
© But, dir, do they not ſometimes improperly. 
aſk favours, or mention ſubjects of a public na» 
ture?“ „Non, nan, non, Mr. Foute; we do tell 
dem before dey do approach de preſence, dat dey 
muſt not aſk de faveur, nor talk of de affairs of 
de fate, for de world.“ Very true,” fays 
Foote; upon my word, I did not think you 
were ſo prudent, or ſo well amuſed at court,” 

Foote going to Dublin, took a place ia the 
Cheſter-fly, in which were many paſſengers un - 
known to him, and one who wore a maſk the 
whole journey. The coachmau, not attentive 
to the road, overſet the carriage, when the maſk- 
ed lady was turned topſy-turvy, and her latter 
end coming directly in Foote's face, he cried 
out, „God bleſs me, is it you, my dear Mrs. 
A- -I I really did not know you before.” 

A ceittain lady was cook to Foote, and he took 
her from the kitchen to the parlour. After 
ber marriage, he frequently enquired about her; 
by ſaying, ** Well how is Nanny? I ſpoiled a 
good cook when I made her a gentle woman; 
't was I that raiſed her from the dripping-pan to 
the drawing-room.?” 
Foote being one day on the river Avon with 
a party of ladies and gentlemen, and the boat be · 
ing ordered to a particular place, where the wit 
happened to owe a ſum of money, he ſaid, he 
had a particular averſion to that place; the com- 
pany, however, were all bent upon going thither : 
Foote remonſtrated; the company laughed at hims 
| „Well, 


6 
© Well,” faid he, © fince you have your hu- 
mour, let me have mine.” Accordingly, ſtripping 


timſelf almoſt naked; to“ ſalute,” he ſaid, the 


37 


Naiades of the Avon,” the company gladly a- 
greed to change their courſe, and to ſteer to an- 
other place. 


Mr Foote dining one day at the mayor's feaſt 


at Eveſham, in Worceſter, with the late Sir 


5a Ruſhout, member tor that place, Mr Mayor, 


who was a very vain man, was telling Sir John, 
that his wife, from her natural delicacy, had 
catched a cold, © I am forry for it,” ſaid Sir 
John: „ And ſo am I, with all my ſoul,” ſaid 
Foote; „ for I affure you, Sir John, Mrs Mayor- 
eſs is a very delicate lady; I catched ber at 
breakfaſt this morning upon leek-porridge, and 
ber breath {tunk like a pole-cat. 


The play of lamerlane is uſually performed 


in honour of the late King William. Some 
time ſince, Foote and Garrick being in company, 
the latter expatiated with great eloquence upon 


the merit of the piece, and declared it contained 


three of the beſt acting characters (viz. Vamer- 
lane, Bajazet, and Moneſes) upon the flage, I 
am certain,” ſaid the humouriſt, “ you think no 
ſuch thing.“ Indeed I do,” rejoined Garrick: 
your reaſon for ſuppoſtng the conttary f « Oh, 
Fl] give you a moſt convincing one,” replied 
Foote : If you had believed: there had been- 


even the ghoſt of a good part in the performance- 


you would have played it long ago yourſelf.” 


An Engliſh gentleman being in Breeknocks. 
ſuire, often diverted himſelf with ſhooting ; but, 


ſuſpected 
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ſuſpeted net to be qualified by one of the buſy - 
Welch Juſtices, his worſhip told him, if he did 
not produce his qualification, he ſhould not ſhoot 
there; for, ſaid he, I have two little manors. 
Yes, Sir, ſays the Engliſh gentleman, any body 
may perceive that. Perceive what, cries the 

zuſtice ? That you have two little manners, ſays 
the other. 

A country clergyman meeting a neighbour who 
never came to church, although an old fellow of 
above ſixty, he gave him ſome reproof on that 
account, and aſked him, If he ever read at 
home? No, replied the clown, I can't read, I 
dare ſay, ſaid the parſon, you don't know who 
made you? Not I, in troth, cried the country 
man. A little boy coming by at the ſame time, 
Who made you, child? faid the parſon. God, 
dir, anſwered the boy Why look you here; 
quoth the honeſt Clergyman, are you not a- 
ſhamed to hear a child of five or fix years old 
tell me who made him, when you who are fo 
cid a man cannot? Ah! ſaid the countryman, 
it is no wonder that he ſhould : be was made 
but Yother day; it is a great 1 man lince | 
- 1] was made. 

-c de V—rogy is a enguler inflaids 
of proftituted abilities: When this French ad- 
venturer publiſhed the firſt volume of the Loversz 
or Memoirs of Lady 8— B—y, &c. he thereby 
not only obtained his releaſe from durance vile, 
but alſo a whole ſuit of cloaths to his back, On 
this occaſion, giving a looſe to his natural info» 
lence, and pride, he could not behave with cam - 

mon 
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mon diſcretion to his former friends in adverſity, 
one of whom took the liberty to tell him, that 
two years before he had hardly a rag to conceal 
his nakedneſs. You miſtake, replied T'r—ſg—e ; 
two years ago I trad nothing but rags to conceal 
my nakedneſs. 

Foote called upon Lord Mansfield one day, 
with whom he was very intimate, and told his 
Lordſhip, he had juſt been in company with 
Wilkes, who had been both witty and abuſive 
on the whole body of the law, ridiculing their 
dull gravity, and their illiterate tautology, ** Ay, 
ſays my Lord, “ he is an abandoned, flagitious, 
contemptible fellow, and a diſgrace to humanity 
and ſociety.” “ But, ſays Foote, my Lord, 
he ſaid that your Lordſhip was an exception, that 
you were a man of oratory, erudition, and a moſt 
complete gentleman.” “ Well, Foote,” anſwers 
ed his Lordſhip, you know I have often ſaid, 
in ſpite of the cry of the world, that Wilkes was 
a diſcerning, ſenſible, witty fellow.“ 

Foote being at a maſquerade, was ſtanding by 
a lady of caſy virtue, who having drank too much 
wine, fell flat upon her back. Foote, with much 
politeneſs, went to raiſe her up; but the lady 
not ſhowing much alacrity or inclination to riſe, 
the wag added, Lie ſtill, Miſs, practice makes 
perfect.” | 

Foote attending the Houſe of Commons, a 
gentleman who fat next to him aſked him in the 
debates, if Colonel Barie did not ſpeak like an 
angel ? Les, ſays Foote, very much like an 
angel; for he talks as if the devil was in him.“ 

Not- 


A 
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Notwithſtanding Lord Rocheſter was the molt 


debauched and impudent nobleman of his time, 
and though he had even exhibited as a mounte- 


bank upon Tower-hill, yet he had not confidence 
ſofficient to ſpeak in the Houſe of Peers. One 
day making an attempt to ſpeak, he gave a true 
picture of this mauvaris honte, Says he, My 
lords and gentlemen, i rife this time — My 
lords and gentlemen, I mean to divide this diſ. 
courſe into four branches - My lords and gentle- 
men, if I ever attempt to branch in this place 
again, I'Il give ye leave to cut me off root and 
branch for ever;“ and he fat down. 

Two Iriſh chairmen ſtanding at the St, 
James's coffee houſe, one of the foot guards 
running acroſs the way, dropped his hand= 
kerchief, when they called to the fellow to 
inform him to take it up, and ſaid, that it 
was very well; but if he had dropped it at 
Bunter chill, ke would have left it for the 
Vankies to pick up. 

When Miis Catley firft returned from Ireland, 

every body was amazed at the improvement of 
her voice; and among a variety of compliments, 
one gentleman peremptorily aſked her, what had 
ſhe met in Ireland, that occaſioned ſuch an 
alteration for the better? To which Catley an- 
ſwered wich great gravity, that upon her. firſt 
landing in that kingdom, ſhe was bored through 
with one of their gimblets, which had cleared the 
paſſages of all obſtructions, and cone im- 
proved her voice.” | 


Whenever 


„ 

Whenever Foote ſpoke of Mrs. Maczulay, be 
uſed to call her, Brutus without— - 

Captain Watſon of the navy, who was a man 
of a very flighty turn of mind, had occaſion 10 
attend the admiralty, and the office of Mr. Al- 
cock, who was ſullen and very inattentive. Wat- 
ſon ſpeaking to him two or three times, and he 
not attending to him, but writing on, the Cap» 


tain gave him a ſhove on the head, which ſtrik- 


ing his noſe againſt the deſk, made it bleed. 
Alcock in his rage ran to the lords at the board 
all bloody; when Watſon: was ordered in, and 
receiving a rebuff for his behaviour, ſaid in his 
defence, that he thought the clerk was aſleep, 
ſo gently waked him, that he might not neglect 
their .Lordſhips? buſineſs, 

Upon a ſudden naval armament, a number of 
ſea-captains went to ot. James's; Lady Bridget 
Lane ſeeing them, cried out, “ Bleſs me, there 


muſt be a great deal of carrion abroad, for all 


the crows have got together.” 


Captain Montague of the navy, the Duke's 


brother, who was always diſtinguiſhed by the 
epithet mad, got into a ſcrape at New-Yoitk on 
the ſabbath, for which the mayor, without regard 
to his rank, put him in the ſtocks; this Mon- 
tague bore with a degree of pleaſautry; and 
ſome months atterwards he invited the corpora- 
tion to dine on board his ſhip, where he enter- 
tained them ſumptouſly 3 ; Juit as they were 
going 
2 The reader is ſuppoſed to read this Breec hes. 
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going to leave him, „Stay a moment, gentle» 


men,” ſays be, there is a little account to be 
ſettled between us.“ — Upon that he ordered 


them all to the gang- way, and gave them a dezen 


a · pit ce. 

Captain Bob Faulkner, who married the re- 
ga) Miſs Aſh, had ſpent three fortunes in his 
life-time to the amount of 180, 0. A bro- 
ther ſailor calling on him one morning to borrow 
ſome caſh, he took a blue worſted flocking full 
out of his cheſt, and ſaid, © There, Jack, take 


a handſul, and pay me when you can.“ 


Mrs. Mattocks was one evening performing 
the part of the Muſical- lady at Portſmouth, in 
which ſhe ſays, with ſome earneſt ſolicitation, 
* And how ſhall I go to Italy, my dear Maſs 
qually ?”.A ſailor attentively liſtening, anſwered, 
« Why, Madam, with my captain.“ 

Mr. Rich was without exception the moſt 


perfect and agile Harlequin the ſtage ever pro- 
| duced, and ſo very nimble was he in his com- 
mon conduct of life, that he ſcarce paſſed a day 
without ſome proof of his agility, He once 


hired a hackney-coach, and bid the man drive to 
Temple- Bar; when the fellow came there, and 
opened the door, he found nobody in his coach, 
upon which he ſwore, pulled his wig, and 
grumbling went on to the next ſtand :; before he 
had been long there, Rich put his head out of 
the window, and aſked him, why he did not 
drive him to the place he had bid him? the 
man contounded, ſwore he had: upon which Rich 
ordered him to go to Hyde-park- corner: when 


he 


tw) 


he came there, he ſerved him the ſame trick, 


and the cozchmen half mad went on his-ſtand a- 


gain, where he had not been long, but Rich pop» 
ped bis head out of the window again, and bade 
bim make haſte and drive him to Covent- Gar- 
den; this the fellow did, with a ſort of ſtrange 
ſurprize and timidity : but coming there, he once 


more found his coach empty; however, Rich, 


thinking he had ſufficiently teized the poor fel- 
low, came up to him with a half-guinea for his 
fare: when the fellow ſtaring at him with 
' amazement, ſwore ho would not touch the 
money, for he could be nothing but the devil, 
and he was not inclined to ſell himſelf at that 
price. 
His M— walking out early in the morning 
met one of his head gardiners; “ So,” ſays the 
K —, © I hear you have a pretty wife, gardiner.“ 
© Yes,” replies the young Adam, I thinks her 
very pretty in my eyes, in pleaſe your M—.“ 
The ſucceeding morning, the young gardiner got 
his wife up early, and dreſſed out his Miſs In- 
kle from Cheapſide, clean as a carrot, and as the 
K— took his walk, they contrived to meet him. 


© So,” ſays the King, is this your handſome 


wite? Well, keep her to e ert for 
ſhe is not pretty in my eyes.“ 

One Mr Mann, malter of the ſhip called 
the Hoon, uſed to be very familiar with a gentle- 
woman, and her huſband taxing her with another 
gentleman : ſhe ſwore ſhe knew him no more 

than the man in the moon. 


Two 


> 
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Two city Ladies meeting at a viſit, one a gro- 


cei's wife, and the other a cheeſemonger's, when 
they bad riſen up; and taken their leave, the 
cheeſemonger's wife advanced to go out fir; 
but the grocer's lady, with great indignation, 


pulled her back by the taif of her 'gown, and 


ſtepping before her, ſaid, —Hold, Madam, no- 
thing comes after cheeſe, | 

When the famous Fontenelle was near an hun- 
dred years old, to which vaſt age he lived: with 
aà ſurpriſing degree of health and vivacity, meet- 


ing one day the Dutcheſs of Grammont, a cele- 
brated beauty, in one of the apartments at * 
ſailles, who ſaid ſomething very obliging to him; 


Ah, Madam, cried the old man, catching her 
rapturouſly by the hand, Would to Heaven I was 
but fourſcore for your ſake ! 

King Charles the Second one day TY in a 


paſſion to Lord Shafteſbury; Shafteſbury, you 
are the greateſt rogue in England; to which  _ 
my Lord Shafteſbury replied, bowing, Of a fab- . 


ject, Sir, I believe I am. | 

A Scotchwoman, whoſe name was Mikes 
did nothing but ſwear and abuſe, inſtead of an- 
ſwering the Miniſter; Ah, Margaret, ſays he, 


donna ye ken where a' the ſinfu' gang? De'el 


tak them that kens, as weel as them that ſpeers, 
cries ſhe, Ah, Margaret, they gang where 
there be wailing and gnaſhing of teeth; By my 
trowth then, ſays Margaret, let them gnaſh thar 


bae them, for deel a ſtump have I had theſe. 


twonty years. 
A traveller, relating to of his adventures, 
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told the company, that he and his ſervant had 
made fifty wild Arabians run; which ſtartling 
them, he obſerved that there was no great mat- 
ter in it; for, ſays be, we ran, and they ran af- 
ter us. 

The Duke of C-—, in the courſe of his ju- 

venile forlicks, laid violent ſiege to the heart of 
a married lady, who being reſolved to ſuffer no 
longer his addrefles, diſmiſſed him, with this mo- 
delt yer ſpirited reply, Whilſt I was a child, I 
obeyed my mother; when I was grown up, I o- 
beyed my father; and now that I am married, I 
obey my huſband; ſo that if you defire any thing 
of me, your Highneſs muſt get his conſent, 
0 A young girl of the city of Cheſter was plays 
ing at What is it like? in a company where 
was preſent an old lady of venerable character, 
named Boucher : ſhe likened the thing. thought 
on to Mrs Boucher's tick, be cauſe it is the ſupport 
of virtue. 

Once, when William Pen, the. celebrated 
Quaker, waited on King Charles IL the King. as 
a gentle rebuke, pulled off his hat. Friend 
Charles, ſaid Pen, Why doſt not thou keep on 
thy hat ? Friend Pen, replied the King, it is 
the cuſtom of this place for no more than one 
perſon to be ever covered at a time. kg 
A Roman Catholic aſked a Proteſtant, where 
his religion was before the time of Luther, Did 
you not waſh your face this morning? replied. 
the Proteſtant. Yes, anſwered the other, then 
where was your face, ſaid the Proteltant, before 
it was waſhed ? | 


1 | 
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A gentleman, going to take water at Somers» 
fot Stairs, cried out, as he came near the place, 
| Who can ſwim ? I, maſter, ſaid forty bawling 
mouths; when the gentleman obſerving one 
linking away, called after him; but the fellow ' 
turning about ſaid, Sir, I cannot ſwim. Then 
you are my man, faid the gentleman, for you 
will at leaſt take care of me for your own ſake. 

A young ſtudent, ſhewing the Muſzum- at 
Oxon to a ſet of gentlemen and ladies, among 
other things produced a ruſty ſword; This, ſaid 
be, gentlemen, is the ſword with which Balaam 
was going to kill his aſs, Upon which one of 
the company replied, . that he thought Balaam 
had no ſword, but only wiſhed for one. Lou 
are right, ſaid the ſtudent? and this is the yery 
ſword be wiſhed for. | 7 

An Iriſh fellow, vaunting ig his birth ud fa» 
mily, affirmed, Phat when he came firſt to Eng- 
land, he made ſuch a figure, that the bells rang 
through all the towns he paſſed to London: Ay, 
ſaid a gentleman in company, I ſuppoſe that was 
becauſe you came up in a waggon with a belle 
team. | 2D ; 1 

A gentleman ne 3 ſome 1 in 
paſſing through one ot the inns. of Chancery, 
from ſome of the impudent clerks, he was ad- 
viſed to complain to the Principal, which be did 
accordingly z and coming before him, accoſted 
bim in the following manner: I hays been groſ- 
ly abuſed here by ſome of the raſcals of this houſe, - 


and underitanding- you are the principal, En A 


a foo to acquaint. you with it, 
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A young curate, with more pertneſs than wit 
or learning, being {aſked in company, How he 
came to take it into his head to enter into the 
miniſtry of the church? Becauſe, ſaid he, the 
Lord had need of me. That may be, replied a 
gentleman preſent, for I have often read that the 
Lord had once need of an aſs, | 

At a certain village not above 500 miles from 
London, there lived a very inquiſitive Clergy- 
man, who, whenever a ſtranger arrived at the 
principal Inn, was always curious to know his 
name, trade, and place of abode, witu a thouſand 
other impertinent queſtions ; a traveller under- 


took, for a wager, to cure him of his curioſity, 


and which effectually anſwered his purpoſe. Up- 
on kis alighting at the*inn, the parſon, according 
to cuſtom, came and began to aſk him where he 
lived; to which the ſtranger replied, he lived in 
Paradiſe, This raiſed the parſon's cut ĩoſity to 
know what part of the world Paradiſe was in; to 
which the traveller anſwered, it was 20 miles 
from a Lord, 20 miles from a Lawyer, and 20 
miles from a d -m -d impertinent PRs " | 
as you are. : 
A very ignorant, but very foppiſh young fellow, 
going into a bookſeller's ſhop with a relation, who | 
went thither to buy ſomething be wanted, ſeeing 
his couſin look into a particular book, and ſmile, 
aſked him, What there was in that book that 
made him ſmile? Why, anſwered the other, 
this book is dedicated to you, couſin Jack: Is it ſo? 


| ſaid he, pray let me ſee it, for I never knew be- 


fore that 1 had ſuch honour. done me: Upon 
8 which, 


which, taking-it into his hands, he found it to 


be Perkin's catechiſm, dedicated to all ent 
people. | 

An old fellow having a great irch Aster his 
neighbour's wife, employed her chamber - maid 
in the buſineſs. At the next meeting he en- 
quired, what anſwer the lady had ſent him? 


Anſwer! ſaid the girl, why ſhe has ſent you this 


for a token: (giving him a ſmart ſlap in the face.) 
Ay, cried the old fellow, rubbing his chops, and 
you have loſt none of it by the 19 5 I thank 
you. 

I will ſwear, ſays a gentleman. to his lee 


you are very handſome. Phoo, ſaid ſhe, fo you 


would ſay, though you did not think ſo. And 
ſo you'd think, anſwered he pertly, nnen [ 
mould not ſay ſo. | 

A. gentleman in King Charles the II. time, 
who had paid a tedious attendance at court for a 


place, and had a thouſand promiſes, at length re- 


folved to ſee the King himſelf; ſo getting him- 
ſelf introduced, he told his Majeſty what eee 


ſions he had to his favour, and boldly aſced him 
for the place juit then vacant. The king hear- 


ing his ſtory, told him he had juſt given the place 


away. Upon which the gentleman madea very low 
obeiſance to the king, and thanked him extreme- 


ly, which he repeated often, The king obſerv- 


ing how over-thankful he was, called him again, 
and aſked the reaſon, why he gave him ſuch ex- 
traordinary thanks, when he had denied bis ſuit? 
The rather, an't pleaſe your Majeſty, replied the 


gentleman 1 z your courtiers have kept me wait» 
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ing here theſe two years, and gave me a thous 
ſand put-offs; but your Najelty has ſaved me all 
that trouble, and generouſly given me my anſwer 
at once. Cod fiſh, man, ſays the king; lit being 
his uſual cath) thou thalt have the place for thy 

downright honeſty, | 
It was a beautiful turn given by a great lady, 
who being aſked, Where her huſband was, when 
he lay concealed for having been deeply concern - 
ed in a confpiracy ? reſolutely anſwered, She 
had hid him. This confeſhon drew her before 
the king, who told her, nothing but her diſcover- 
ing where her Lord was concealed, could fave her 
from the torture, And will that do, ſays the lady? 
Yes, ſays the king, I give you my word for it. 
Then, ſays ſhe, Ihave hid him in my heart, where 
yol'll find him; which ſurpriſing anſwer charm- 
ed her enemies. 
Io gentlemen ſtanding 8 as a young 
lady paſſed by them, ſaid one, There, goes the 


handſomeſt woman I ever ſaw; ſhe hearing him, 


turned back, and ſeeing him very ugly, faid, I 
wiſh” I could, in return, ſay as much by you; 80 
you may, byG—, Madam, ſaid he, and lie as Idid, 
It was a fine ſaving of my Lord Ruſſel, who 
was beheaded in the reign of king Charles II. 
When on the ſcaffold, be delivered his watch to 
Dr. Gilbert Burnet, afterwards Biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury ; Here, Sir, ſaid he, take this, it ſhews time, 
I am going into eternity, and hall have no longer 
"ny need of it. 1 
A countryman ſeeing a lady 5 in the greets in a 
very odd _ as he chonght, begged her to he 
: pleaſed | 


1 

pleaſed to tell bim what ſhe called it; the lady, 
a little ſurprized at the queſtion, called him im- 
pertinent fellow. Nay, I hope no offence, ma- 
dam, cried Hodge, I am a poor countryman, 
juſt going out of town, and my wife always ex- 
pets I ſhould bring her an account of the new- 
eſt faſhion, which occzfioned my enquiring waat 
you call this that you wear. It is a ſack, ſaid ſhe, | 
in a great pet, * have heard, replied the coun- 
try man, (beartily nettled at her behaviour) of a 
pig in a poke, but never ſaw a ſow in a ek be · 
fore.“ f | 
A young fellow, whoſe penſions was very band- 
ſome, addreſſed a wealthy old widow, who; after 
a little application, conſented to have him. 
Boaſting of his ſucceſs among his comrades, he 
profeſſed it was not her that he deſigned to marry,” 
but her money, She had notice of this declara- 
tion, and reſolved to be even with her pretended 
lover. Accordingly, on the wedding-day, ſhe 
drefled as gayly as if ſhe were really going to be 
made a bride, and hung a purſe of gold by her 
fide, of which ſhe made an extraordinary uſe on 
the occaſion. She gave her hand to the deceiver - 

with a ſeeming alacrity, and he led her te the _ 
_ ceremony with the appearance of a fincere affec- 
tion, while he was inwardly exulting with the 
hope of the rich prize that he was baſely betray- 
ing into his poſſeſſion. He went. through his part, Z 


wie may believe, without the leaſt hefitation z but 


it was quite -otherwiſe with his partner: for, 

when ſhe was defired to repeat hers after the 

ns; ſne continued ſome time filent, hold- 
B 4 ing 
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ing ſorth ber purſe only. The parſon * her 
to ſpeak, and demanding the reaſon of ſuch an 
odd behaviour, he ſaid,— Sit, the ſcoundrel who 
ſtends here with me, is an impoſtor, who comes 
not to eipouſe me, as he openly avowed, but my 
fortune. Here is its proxy (pointing to the 
guineas at her girdle), and he may perſuade it 

to contract with him, if he can, but I will by no 
means intrude myſelf into the place of that which 
is the real object of bis purſuit. The villain, 
who hates my perſon, would make himſelf maſ- 
ter of my eſtate, and bring me to ruin: Thope there» 
fore you will juſlify my conduct in diſappointing 
his vile intention, and expoſing him to the ſhame 
he deſerves. 

Wũhbe Oliver Cromwell firſt 1 his mo- 
ney, an old Cavalier looking upon one ſide, God 
with us; cn the other, The Commonwealth of 
England; I ſce, ſaid he, God and the Common- 
wealth are on different ſi des. | 

The Counteſs of H coming into the dreſ- 
ſing- room of her daughter, a young lady about 
fourteen, while ſhe fat at her toilet, and obſerv- 
ing her very buſy in ſetting her perſon off to the 
beſt advantage (herſelf being in full dreſs, and 


richly adorned with jewels) aſked the giil, 


What ſhe would give to be as fine as her mam- 
ma ? To which the other replied, Not quite ſo 
much as your Ladyſuip would give to be ſo young 
as I am. 

A gentleman named Ball, being about to pur= 
chaſe a Cornetcy in a regiment 105 horſe, was 
preſented to the Colonel for approbation,. who, 
| being 


(i 8 
being a Nobleman, declared he did not like the 
name, and would have no Balls in his regiment: 
No, nor powder neither, faid the gentleman, if 
your Lordſhip could help it. 12915 
Foote, the player and We on ſeeing 2 
man who had very thin arms and legs, with a- 
pot belly, ſaid, in his uſual ſarcaſtic ſpirit, he 
looked like a Moe vor that had got rhe ne” 
ſy. 
| : In a eber village, it beppenua that che 
*Squire's Lady came after her lying - in to be 
churched. The parſon aiming to be complaiſant, 
and thinking plain woman too familiar; inſtead 
of ſaying—Q Lord, fave this woman; ſaid; O 
Lord, ſave this Lady! The Clerk reſolving 
not to be behind-hand with his maſter, replied, 
Who putteth her Ladyſhip's truſt in thee. 
Governor Johnſtone, having by embaſſy made 
an alliance with an old Indian Chief, whoſe in- 
firmities rendered him incapable of coming to 
a Britiſh camp within ſome miles of his dwell- 
ing; the General ſent him as a preſent, a caſk 
of Madeira wine. Some time after, the Gover- 
nor going to the town belonging to the Chief, 
aſked him, among other things, how he liked the 
wine he had ſent him, and what he thought of it; 1 
think, ſaid the old Indian, it muſt be a juice ex- 
tracted from women's tongues and lions hearts, 
for after I had drank a bottle- of it, I could talk 
me ever, and fight the Devil. | 
A School-malter- aſking one of his bop i in a 
ſharp wintry morning, what was Latin for cold, 
the "oy hefitated a little: What, ſirrah, ſaid he, 
B 5 3 
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can't you tell? Yes, yes, replied the dork 1 
have it at my fingers ends.“ | | 
A certain couple going to Dee, in Eſſex, 
to claim the flitch of bacon, which is to be given 
to every married pair who can ſwear they have 
had no diſpute, nor once repined their bargain in 
a year and a day; the ſteward ready to deliver 
it, aſked where they would put it; the buſband 
produced a bag, and told him, In that; That, 
anſwered the ſteward, is not big enough to 
hold it; So I told my wife, replied the 
good man; and I believe. we have had an 
hundred words about it. Ay, ſaid the ſteward, 
but they were not ſuch as will butter any cab- 
bage to eat with this bacon; and fo hangs the 
Ditch up again. 
Mrs. Green, a moſt excellent comedian, and 
a woman of ſheer wit and pleaſantry, had lodg- 
ings one ſummer in Chatham, wherein the ſuſ- 
pected, even to a degree of deteCtion, that the 
landlady ſtole her coals. She was at a loſs how- 
to prove her, and to make excuſe to quit her 
houſe ; however, ſhe ſent for her up, and began 
to preface the buſineſs thus: Alas, dear Madam, 
do you know that I am the moſt timid creature 
exiſting, and with the worſt and weakeſt nerves 
in the world, and that nothing terrifies me ſo much 
as a ghoſt, and therefore I muſt leave your apart- 
ments, for I am certain they are haunted.” 
« Heavens !“ exclaimed the woman, Madam, 
what do you mean?“ „ Why, I'Il tell you, Ma- 
dam, laſt night, bet een light and dark, I ſaw your 


ghoſt 
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ghoſt come out of my. cellar with an nn full | 
of my fine round coals,” 

When Dr. Whitefield went laſt to America, : 

they were overtaken by a prodigious, ſtorm z the 
captain, in reducing the fails, and bringing the 
{hip to a proper ſituation, was under the neceſſity 
of {wearing prodigiouſly at the ſailors ; theſe oaths 
greatly alarmed the pious paſſengers, who were 
all at prayers; they therefore petitioned the 
Doctor to go and intreat the Captain to conſider 
his ſoul and to ceaſe ſwearing, The Doctor o- 
beyed their requeſt, and the captain complied. 
Whitefield then fat (till for ſome time, but not 
hearing the work go on ſo briſkly as he expected, 
he went privately upon the deck, and whiſpered 
the captain to“ ſwear again.“ 
When the Doctor was preaching in Totten- 
bam court road, an enthuſiaſtie, deſcriptive ſfer- 
mon, ee 24s the ſtate of man to a ſhip at ſea, 
a preſs- gang came into the chapel, and attended 
to the diſcourſe with much gravity. ** Now,“ 
- ſays Whitefield, ** after your calm and fine wea⸗ 
ther is over, comes a ſudden ſtorm, you are driven 
on a lee ihore, the billows dath againſt the rocks, 
and all is horror and death around; your fails: 
are blown from your yards, your maſts go by the. 
board, you let go your anchors, your very anchor 
of hope, your cables part ; alas ! alas! what will 
ye do? Do!” ſays one of che tars, d—n 
my eyes, take to the long- boat.“ 

Churchill and Wilkes one day N a 1b to 
Lord ic Deſpenſer, at Weſt- Wickham, and his 
lordihip ſnewed them all his curiofities and im- 
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provements, from the four different fronts of his 
houſe, to his bawdy temple of Venus. After 
which he carried them to the top of his church, 
whereon was a large golden ball, that contained 
four people. When ſeated, he ordered up ſome 
punch, according to the ſyſtem of religion, as 
formerly held at Medenham by the holy monks 


of St. Francis. Well,” ſays my lord, what 


think you of it, Wilkes?“ © My lord,” replied 


4 St. John of Ayleſbury, « I am wondering at 


your lordſhip's genius and invention, for this is 
the only church that ever I Temember, that at 
once contained and ſupported the globe tavern.” 
The Earl of Chelerficld was one day invited 
to dine with the Spaniſh ambaſſador, where he 
wet with the miniſter of France, and the pleni- 
potentiaries. of other ſtates. The dinner was 
ſumptuous and formal. After the meal was over 
the Spaniard propoſed a toaſt, and begged to give 
his king under the title of the Sun; the French 


awbaſſador then gave his, under the deſcription 


of the Moon, Lord Cheſterfield being aſked for 
his, replied, © Your excellencies have taken from 
me all the greateſt luminaries ot heaven, and the 
ſtars are too ſmall fox me to make compariſon of 
my royal maſter ; I therefore beg leave to give 


| __ excellencies, Joſhua.”* 


George II. in his paſſage to Holland, was 
met with a ſtrong contrary wind, within a few 
leagues of the coaſt, which greatly vexed him; 


upon that he ſent for captain Campbell —* When 


thall 
* And the Sun ſtood Kill for Joſhua in Gideon. 
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ſhall T get in, captain? “ Upon my word,” re 
plied the officer, “It is not to be determined, as 
the wind is foul.” *%* Well then, ſend me Lord 
Anſon— When ſhall I get into port, my Lord? 
Not to-day, I fear” ** Begar, deſe captains 
do know nothing; fend me de colonel of the 
guard here.— Colonel, when do! get in?“ „ Oh, 
in leſs than an hour, an' pleaſe your Majeſty.” 
* Dere,” ſaid the king, „I ſaid my colonels 69 
know more dan all my ſailors.” | 

In the year 17 56, when the kingdom v was daily 
menaced with an invaſion from France, every- 
bedy's converſation turned on the flat bottom 
boats; upon which the king alked Lord Anſon, 
' © What be de flat- bottom boats; I do hear and 
read of nothing elſe ?? Lord Anſon therefore 
brought his Majeſty a model of one, which when 
he ſaw, he exultingly exclaimed, “ By Gary if 
dis be de ſhips of de King of France, my ſhips 

ſhall beat him to de devil.” 

In the late war, a ſailor and two of his ſhip- 
mates wanted to go from Portſmouth to Peter- 
field; when one ſtaying behind, deſired the o- 
ther two to proceed on foot while he went and 
hired a horſe. When he came to the livery 
ſtables, the hoſtler brought him out a ſhort-back'd, 
light galloway, about fourteen hands high. 
&« Zounds,” lays Jack, &« this wont do tor me! 
he is too ſhort, in the back.” © Uh, Sir,” replies 
the hoſtler, „he is the better for that.” Damn 
him, he won't do, Itell you ; get me a horſe 

with a longer back, for 1 have two more to take 
up. at the turnpike.” | 
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Churchill was much afraid of death, and very 
ſuperſtitious. When he had promiſed Wilkes to 
meet him at Bologne, he took it into his head he 
ſhould die, and therefore bade a formal adieu to 
his mother and all his friends. Juſt before he 
got into the whiſky, which was elegantly painted 
with the tree of liberty, and other patriotic de- 
vices, he tooka friend by the arm, and walking with 
him on his common, before his houſe, at Acton, 


he ſuddenly ſtruck his foot againſt a horſe-ſhoe ; 


he pauſed, ſighed, ſaid, This is a bad o- 


men!“ Going ſurther, and before he had recovers 


ed from the ſurpriſe, a raven gave a loud croak, 
and three times {truck at bis bat: in aſtoniſh- 
ment he ſaid, * This would have turned a Ro- 
man army.“ Then mounting his chaiſe, he add- 
ed, I ſhall never ſee you again.” He died at 
Bologne, and was afterwards buried at Dover. 

W hen the late John Duke of Argyle was de- 


tained at Inverary, in-the highlands of Scotland, 
on his road to London, by moſt inclement wea- 


ther, ſome crows were ſeated on a tree before his 
houſe, to whom his Grace ſaid, ** In troth, you're 
a ſect of doyPd bodies, ye had I _ like ye, 
Pd fly to a better country.” 

When Lord Downe embarked on board the E(- 
ſex, with Lord Howe and the Duke cf York, for an 
invalion of France, in the bay of St. Cas, he was 
much dilturbed in his f]cep by the ſteerage of the 
mip. The next morning he addrefſed himſelf 
to the firtt lieutenant thus: © I always took you 
ſailors to be a let of jolly tcliows, bon vivant 
bucks; but never imagined. you to drink bard, 


MOre. 
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more eipectally at ſea, till laſt night, when ons 
molt thirity, unſatisfied fellow, was calling out lor 
port all the night long.” 
Mr. Garrick paying a viſit to Lord Corke, bis 
Lordſhip recommended Mr. Moſſop to him, and 
expatiated on his abilities; when Mr. Garrick 


obſerved, his voice was as loud as a bull, © True, 


replied his lordſhip, applying to lady Corke, 
« did n't I, my lady, always fay he roared like 
a bull?“ But,” fays Garrick, © does not your 


lordſhip think him obſtinate ??? “ Yes, he is ob- 


ſtinate as a mule; did I not, my lady, always 
| ſay, he is obſtinate as a mule ?” „ Beſides, my 
lord,” ſays" Garrick, „he is (tiff as a poker.“ 
« Yes, damn him, my lady,” fays my lord, I 
always ſaid he was ſtiff as a poker : but, upon 
the whole, he is a good player, Mr. Gacrick, bars 
ring the bull, the mule, and the poker.” 

Major Labilliere had a pair of colours given 
him by the Devonſhite family in a very early 
year of his life, and bearing them one day in the 
field, when the wind was high, he fell with them. 
The Ducheſs hearing of this circumſtance, ralli- 


ed the enſign on the occaſion, and aſked him, 
what had he done, ſuppoſing they had blown 
away ? when the young ſoldier gallantly replied, 


* Then I ſhould have tollowed them, pleaſe your 
Grace.“ 


this in the Major's preſence, at the anniverſary 
for Middleſex, held at the George in Chiſwick, 
upon the 27th of July, 17753 to which he added, 


— 


John Wilkes, Eſqs when lord-mayor, told 


ap 
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the reply was n. the wg and ſpirit of 


Brutus. 


Fleetwood, the manager and patentee of 
Drury-Lane theatre, borrowed 200 l. of Harry 
Giffard, which his friends hourly preſſed him to 
get again. One day Paul Whitehead and Victor 
prevailed on him to go and aſk Fleetwood for it 
while they waited with an agreeable expeCtation 
of his ſucceſs on his return. When be came, 
they eagerly aſked him, “ Well, Harry, have 
you done it?” “ Yes,” fays Giffard, * Well, but 
how 7?” Why he talked ſo well, and promiſed 
ſo ſair, that I have lent bim 200"l. more.“ | 

When Mr. Forreſt fought the French Fleet off 
Cape Francois, with the captains Langdon and 
Suckling, the French commodore ſent him a card 
to allure him of his forth-coming. So when he. 
appeared with a ſquadron two to one, Porreft 
made a signal to ſpeak to his two captains; aſk- 
ing their opinions, and informing them, that he 
had come out on purpoſe to fight them—what 
ſay ye to it, gentlemen ? „ Why, Sir,” ſays 
Suckling, I think it would be a pity to diſ- 
appoint him, ſince he is come on purpoſe.” The 
conſequence was, a ſever© action, in which the 
French were beaten ; and the fight being on a 
banyan day, one of Suckling's ſailors obſerved, 
as the French were ſtealing away, D—n my 
eyes, how we had beat 'em it it had been beef- 
day.” | 

When Lieutenant Obrien, (who was after. 
wards called Sky rocket Jack) was blown up at 
Spithead, in the Edgar, he was laved on the cat- 


rinze 
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riage of a gun, and when brought to the Admi- 
ral, all black and wet, he faid, with pleaſantry, 
„ hope, Sir, you will excuſe my dirty appear- 
ance, for I came out of the ſhip in ſo great a. 
hurry, that I had not time to ſhift myſelf.” 

When Admiral Stevens commanded in the . 
Fat Indies, he was blown off the coaſt in a hur- 
ricane, when the ſhip leaked io, they deſpaired 
of ſaving ber; upon that, he ordered the colours 
to be hoiſted. Oh, Sir,” ſays one of the lieu- 
tenants, © its in vain to diſplay them, we can= 
not get any aſſiſtance.“ #* I know it,” ſays the 
Acmiral, “ but ſhe ſhall fink like a king's ſhip, - 
with her colours flying.” Tbe form abated, 
and they got into port. 

The Duke of Cumberland dining with Foote, 
asked him, what the devil Wilkes and Sawbridge 
meant to do by the political uproar they were mak- 
ing? © Do!” anſwered Foote, “they mean to 
put your brother into rhe Dover coach, and your, 
mother into the baſket, and ſend them both to 
France,” - . 

A gentleman of a very whimſical AiſpoGtion, 
and who was an utter enemy to punning and pun- 

ſters, was ſo tormented by his friends, that he 

left England in a pet, and went to France to a- 
void low wit. He ſtayed there three years, and 
the memory of the offence being quite abliterat- 
ed, he returned to Dover, when landing from 
the packet, he met an old friend who had often 
pun-i/hed him ſeverely ; mutually happy to ac- 
knowledge each other, he aſked the traveller 
where he came from? 10 —1 am juſt returning 
from. 
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from the banks of the Rhine.” To which the 


other anſwered, *©* Rhine [rind of bacon or 
rind of cheeſe ?” Ihe friend hurt at this new per- 
ſecution, returned into the PLAN; and paſſed to 
France again. 

An American gentleman landed in Scarland 
from New-York, and as he was travelling with 
his ſervant, a native of Maryland, the fellow ſud» 
denly exclaimed, © Maſter, this is the fineſt 
cleared country I ever ſaw; there is not a tree 
in it.” | 
Lord Sandwich was one day at Huntington 
races, when a horſe by the name of Satan ran for 
the plate, Lord Sandwich coming up to a gen- 


tleman, ſaid, Sir, my eyes are not very good, 


which horſe is firſt ? I have bet on Satan.” Aye, 


_ replied the other, you are on the right fide; 
the devil is always a friend to-your Lordſhip.” 
A. gentleman who had an utter averſion to a 


pun, met with a friend who knew his diſlike ; 
& Pray,” ſays he, © do you know why Raminer- 
fmithisthe beſt place to make pickled cucumbers?” 
No 
not the way to Turn em green? 

Villaudri, a French otfñcer, in the times of hi 
civil wars of France, and who ferved under the 


famous Duke of Guiſe, was reproached by the 


Duke, that though he was well armed at all 


points, he had never made lis appearance during 
the whole time of the battle which they bad 
fought, Villaudri, who had more of Jack Fal- 
Raff in him than of Hotſpur, thought it beſt to 


diſarm the Duke's anger by a joke, I tell your 
| | Glace, 


* 


how ſhould 1?“ „ PH tell your is it 


* 
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Grace,” ſays he, “I was preſent at the battle, 
and at a place where you durſt not appear.” he 
Duke was going to reply in a rage, when Vil- 
laudri appeaſed him, by telling him, “I was at 
the baggage, a place where I am ſure your cous 
rage would not ſuffer you to hide yourſelf.” 
Prior, the minifter and poet, would conſtantly 
go, for ſeveral years, after having ſpent the even- 
ing with Oxford, Bolingbroke, Pope, Swift, &c; 
to drink a pot and ſmoke a pipe with a common 
ſoldier and his wife in Long-Acre; and he left 
theſe people his fortune of three or four thou- 
ſand pounds when he died. 

Doctor Blackburn (afterwards Archbiſhop of 
Yoik) in the early part of his life was an active 
buccaneer in the Weſt Indies. In one of their 
cruizes, the firſt lieutenant, having a diſpute 
with him, told him, that if it was not for his 
own, he ſhould treat him in a different 1 manner, 
« Oh,“ ſays Blackburn, “that meed be no hin- 
drance, as it is eaſily thrown off—and now I 
am your man,” Upon this it was agreed, that 
they ſhould fight on a ſmall iſland, where the 
ſhip lay, and that he who fell ſhould be rolled 
into the ſea, as if walking on the cliff his foot 
had ſlipped, and he had tumbled in. The lieute- 
nant fell—Blackburn began rolling him down 
one or two declivities: but juſt as they came 
to the laſt, the lieutenant came to himſelf, and 
cried out, „For God's ſake, hold your hand!“ 
« Ah,” ſays his antagoniit, ** you juſt ſpoke in 
time, for you had but one more mY to the bot- 
tom.“ a 


At 


las) 


At the repreſentation af the firſt part of Henry 
IV. at the Hay-market, the audience appeared as 
diſſatisfied with Hotſpur, as they were delighted 
with Falſtaff;* and indeed the character of the 


former ſeemed reverſed from the original; a 


gentleman in the box was obſerved to be equally 


attentive and filent, and on the concluſion of the 


play, or rather on the death of Hotſpur, being 


aſked what he thought of Mr Smith, replied, De 


mortuis nil nifi bonum. 

A gentleman of the name of Aſh, being over» 
taken by a violent ſtorm of rain, took refuge in 
an inn, but not before he was quite wet through, 


On getting into a room, he called to one of the 
waiters, ©© Here, fellow, help me off with my 


coat,” © You'll excuſe me, Sir,” ſays the wai- 
ter, who knew him, © it is contrary to act of Par- 


liament to flrip Aſh.” 


In a company where Mr. Macpherſon and a 


certain bookſeller happened to be preſent, the 


converſation turned upon the infamous tranſlation 
of Homer, written by the former gentleman, 


Some of the company having attacked it, the. 
tranſſator defended it as well as he could, and 


{aid that it would always keep its. place in the 


world. Aye, ſo it will, Mr. Mac,” replied. 


the bookſeller, „for 1 had but one copy of it 

from the beginning, and VII be damn'd but it 

has kept its place on my ſhelf till this very hour, 

and 1 ſuppoſe will to the laſt hour of my buſts 
neſs,” 

A 
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A certain author of this age dreſſed himſelf 
like a gentleman, and went very confidently to 


pay his addreſſes to a young lady of family and 


fortune in F— Street. Her friends having en- 
quired of him who he was, he aſſured them that 
he was a gentleman, and that though at preſent 


he could not boaſt much of his actual poſſeſſions, 


he had very great and very flattering proſpetts 
in life; for which he referred them to a certain 
printer. Arrived at the printer's, they enquired 
whether Mr. Such a-one had any great proſpects 
in life, as he mentioned? “ Yes,” replied the 
printer, “ he poſſeſſes one very fine proſpeQ.? 
What was that? „Ob, Sir,” rejoined the prin- 
ter, * he has a proſpect of fifty miles at leaſt from 


his garret window.” 


The late Mr. Moſſop playing the character of 
Macbezh, in Dublin, to a'very crowded audience, 
who by repeated plaudits expreſſed their approba- 
tion until the fourth act, when the following 


1 whimſical circumſtance ſo far deſtroyed his feel- 


ings, as to be ſcarce tolerable the remainder of 
the performance; when he addreſſed one of 
the murderets in theſe words, There's blood 
upon thy face ;” the tone and countenance with 
which they were delivered, entirely confounded 
the poor murderer, who directly exclaimed, “Is 


| there by God!” and pulled out his handkerchief 


to wipe it off. 

Some years ago it happened that Doctor Smol- 
let was in company with about a dozen gentle- 
men, at the London tavern, both Engliſh and 
* The . turned upon the height 
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of power to which the Scotch had arrived in the 
Prefent reign; and by a natural tranſition upon 
the abilities of the Scotch, “ It appears to me,” 
ſays an Engliſh gentleman, © that the Scotch 
in general are extremely ingenious, ſubtle and 
learned, if we may judge from thoſe of that country 
among us; for upon my word, I don't know a 
Scotchmana fool in London. © Phat may very 
well be,” replied the Voctor, “ and yet ſtand as 
po proof of their univerſal character; for you 
muſt know, there are two offices of inquiſition 
erected at the, ſouthern boundary of Scotland, 
vopon the two great leading roads, where every 

Scotchman undergoes an examination previous 
to his entering England. If ne it found capable 
of living among you as Scotchmen have lately liv- 
ed, he paſſes : if not, they ſend him back again,” 
A Scotch gentleman, not overſtocked with wit, 
obſerved with a ſerious air, that he had paſſed o- 
ver land into England, and ſaw no ſuch office. 
b, then, by e replies the Doctor, you 
was ſmuggled in-. 
A gentleman dreſſed in the character of Adam 
at the maſquerace, another aſked him, how Cain, 
bis eldeſt fon, came to be ſo black, when he was 
naturally ſo fair? “ Sir,” ſays Adam, don't 
you know the devil cuckolded me?“ | 

An Iriſh gentleman having drank very much 
one evening, complained violently the ſucceeding 
morning of thirſt, and in a {imple exclamation 
cried, ** By Jaſus, it I bad thought I ſhould 
have been fo dry io- day, but 1 would have Aren 
more latt night,” | 
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A gentleman coming booted and ſpurred in- 
to the pit, at the pantomime of Orpheus and 
Eurydice, ſtuck a gentleman into the legs, and 
after begging pardon, aſked what the per- 
formance was: to which the punſter anſwered, 
©« You rid I fee!” - 

Swift meeting a farmer with a black horſe in 
a halter, ſaid, © Honeſt man, how can you uſe 
your horſe ſo ill, to make him black in the face?“ 
When the farmer replied, „ Ah, Maiſter? had 
you looked as long through a halter as he has, 
you would be black in the face too.“ 

When Voltaire was in England, he viſited the 
ingenious Dr. Young, author of the Night- 
Thoughts, &c. when Voltaire began a ſevere 
criticiſm on Milton and his Paradiſe- Loft, which 
Yourg being unable to bear, he ſtarted up in a 

violent rages and faid, 


You are ſo ugly, need and thin, 
© You're Milton's Devil, Death and Sin.” 


A young man was brought 6 time ago 
witneſs in a cauſe before Lord Mansfield, in 
which Mr. Dunning was counſel, When the 
lad had received the oath, he asked his name; 
© Dick Rigby, Sir,” anſwered the boy. © And 
pray how do you live, Dick?“ “ Why I hve, 
as you do, Mr. Dunning, by my wits.” * By 
your wits! I am. ſurpriſed how you can live 
upon ſo ſcanty a proviſion.“ e And I am ſurpriſe 


ed I conteſs,” replies the boy, to ec you ſo 
ſat.” | 


When 
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When David Garrick firſt went over to France, 

he was ſeen obſerving with great attention, ſome 
children plzying in the ſtreets of Calais, when a 
gentleman accoſted him,“ What is it that draws 
your attention thus, David“ “ Why,” ſays 
Garrick, I am amazed to, hear theſe little 
ane ſpeak the French language with ſuch flu» 
ency.“ 
Ü boſe in the leaſt aequainted in the literary 
world, muſt have known that Bonnel Thornton 
was a man of wit and humour, and, like moſt 
men poſſeſſed of ſuch talents, fond of ſitting up 
late at night, and conſequently lying late in bed 
in the morning: and one of thoſe days that he 

was recovering his laſt night's debauch, his aunt 
called to him, and finding him in bed ſo late, 
read him a long lecture on diſlipation, which 
ſhe concluded, by aſſuring him, ſuch a life would 
. ſoon ſhorten his days. Very true, Madam,” 
. ſays the other, who liſtened very patiently to her 
the whole time,; „“ but what is juſt the ſame 
6 thing, it will lengthen my nights.“ 

On Shakeſpeare's monument, in Weſtmin- 
ſter- abbey, is inſcribed, Amor publicus poſuit. Dr 
Mead objected to the word amor, as not occur- 
ing in old claſſical inſcriptions : but Mr. Pope, 
and the other gentlemen concerned, inſiſſ ing that 
it ſhould ſtand, Br Mead yielded the point, 
ſaying, Omnia vincit amor, & nos esdamut 
amori. 1 | 
When General Preſcot was tolen from ,his 
bed, lulled in the arms of a provincial beauty, 


who with a z Patriot ſpirit had exerted her arts and 
charms 
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charms to ſeduce the ſoldier and betray him 
When tbe General was brought ro the boat, the 
Se:jeant took the blanket from his back, and gare 
him his cloaths, which after the General had put 
on, he exclaimed, But, Serjeant, where is my 
watch?“ To which the Serjeant ſarcaſtically re- 


plied, © I believe, General, you kept no watch.” 


Some time ago, the Rev. Mr. Kelly, curate 
of the Engliſh chapel in the town of Ayr, preach- 
ed from the well-known and beautiful parable of 
„ the man. that fell among thieves.” He took 
occaſion to be particularly fevere.upon the con- 
duct of the prieſt that ſaw bim, and miniftered 
not unto him, but paſſed along on the oppolite 
fide of the way: in an animated and pathetic pa- 
thos, he exclaimed, ©* What! Not even the ſer- 
vant of the Almighty! He whoſe tongue was en- 
gaged in the work of charity, whoſe boſom was 
appointed the reſidence of love, whoſe heart the 
emhlem of pity, whoſe foul the brzzen ſerpent of 
difeaſe, did he refuſe to ſtretch forth his hand, 
and to pull the mantle from his ſhoulders, and 


cover the nakedneſs of woe ! then, if he refuſed, 
if the ſhepherd went aſtray, what miracle; if the 
flock followed ?” Such were the precepts of this 


teacher; and we doubt not, but every religious” 
guide would have ſaid the ſame; mark, however, 


the comment upon this rextFand let every clergy= 


man conſider if he would have imprefſed with e- 
qual force, by example, what he taught by pre- 
cept. The next day the river was very moch 
ſwelled ; a boy, in a ſmail boat, was fw-pt c- 
verboard by the force of the curicnt, and twugh 
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a great concourſe of people was aſſembled on the 
bank, none of them attempted to ſave him, when 
Mr. Kelly from his chamber window, which o— 


ver- hung the river, threw himſelf, dreſſed as he 


was in his canonicals, into the current, and, at 
the hazard of his own life, ſaved that of the boy. 
Some time ago, a gentleman, and -a man of 


wit, having the misfortune to take up his abode 


at a ſpunging- houſe, like a true philoſopher, he 


_ endeavoured to make his ſituation as agreeable as 


poſſible z he therefore. one day, out of a whim, 
ſent cards of invitation to all the bailiffs who 
frequented the houſe, to come and dine with him, 
They accordingly came, and being called upon 


for a toaſty, gave, The d—] ride rough-ſhod o- 
ver the raſcally part of the creation,” When e- 


very body was going to drink the toaſt, the gen- 
tleman at the bottom of the table cried out, 
© Stop, gentlemen, every man fill a bumper.“ — 


„Oh, there's no occaſion for that,“ ſays one of 


the company; Les, but there is,” ſays ano- 
ther, „ conſider, ? 110 a n toaſt, and ought to 
be done juſtice to.“ 

An officer, who was more remarkable for 
bragging than courage, ſaid, in an aſſembly of 
ladies, 1 will give any body ten guineas that 
will ſhew me a maiden in all this company.” A 


young gentlewoman, who was reſolved to avenge 


the affront offered to her and her companions, 
ſaid ſmartly, ** Sir, I will ſhew you one for no- 
thing.” ** | ſhall be glad,” he replied, * to know 


her.” Look upon your ſword, Captain,” repli- 


ed 


( $4+ I 
ed the lady, © I am ſure that it is a nnn. 
for it never ſhed blood.“ 

Some time ago, Dean B—, who is a very ex» 
emplary and popular clergyman in Dublin, and 
who intereſts himſelf much in public charities, ſent 
a meſſ>ge to Miſs Catley, requeſting her to gire 
him a night for, that purpoſe in one of the public 
gardens. Catley, who is generally good natured 
enough not to refuſe any act of charity, (though 
in the preſent caſe ſhe found, from the variety 
of her engagements ſhe could not comply) pre- 
tended to undeiiiand him in a different light, 
and in conſequence wrote him the following 
note, which ſoon found its way into molt of the 
fathionable aſſemblies about town: | 

« Miſs Catfey preſents ber compliments to 
Dean B—, and acquaints him, from the nature 
of her preſent connection, ſhe cannot. (agreeable. 
to his requeſt) give the Dean a night; ſhe begs 
| Kave, at the ſame time to acquaint him, ſhould 
this connection be diſſolved, ſhe does not know 
any gentleman of the cloth ſhe would {5oner in- 
dulge, but hopes that decency will prevent the 
Dean from fixing on a public garden for the ren- 
dezvous.“ 

We hear that Lady P— is very anxious to 
have all her running borſcg entered in her name, 
in preference to her huſband's Being told of the- 
impropriety of it by a female frend, the pettiſnly 
| replied, „ Not at all; why ſhould not I be in- 
dulged as well as him; he never enters any "_ 

forme? a 
Thoſe in the leaſt acquainted with * prise 
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character of Doctor Goldſmith knew that œcono- 


my and foreſight were not among the catalogue 
of his virtues. In the ſuite. of his penſioners 


(and he generally enlarged his lift as he enlarged 


his finances) was the late unfortunate Jack Pilk- 
ington, of ſcribbling memory, who had ſerved the 
Doctor fo many tricks, that he deſpaired of get · 


ting any more money from him, without com- 


ing out with a chef- d'euvre once for all. He 
accordingly called on the Doctor one morning, 
and running about the room in a fit of joy, told 
him his fortune was made. How ſo, Jack?“ 
ſays the Dector. Why,” fays Jack, ** the 


Ducheſs of Marlborough, you muſt know, has 


long had a ſtrange penchant for a pair of white 
mice; now, as I knew they weie ſometimes to 
be had in the Eaſt Indies, I commiſhos:ed a friend 
of mine, who was going out there, to get them 
for me, and he is this morning arrived with two 


of the moſt beautiful little animals in nature.” 


After Jack had finiſhed this account with a tran- 
ſport of joy, he lengthened his viſage, by telling 
the Doctor all was ruined, for without two guineas 


to buy a cage for the mice, he could not preſent - 


them, The Doctor unfortunately, as he ſaid 
himfelf, had but half a guinea in the world, 
which he offered bim But Pilkington was not 
to be beat out ot his ſcheme; he perceived the 
Doctor's watch hanging up in the room, and af- 


ter piemiGng on the indelicacy of the propoſal, | 


hinted, that if be could pare that watch for a 
week, he could raite a few guincas on it, which 
he would repay him with gratitude, The Doc- 

; | tor 
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tor would not be the means of ſpoiling a man's 
fortune for ſuch a trifle. He accordingly took 


down the watch, and gave it to him, which Jack | 


immediately took to the pawn-broker?s, raiſed 
what he could on it, and never once looked after 
the Doctor, till he fent to borrow another half 
guinea from him on his death-bed, which the o- 
ther, under ſuch a circumſtance, very > 
ſent him. 

When Dr. Johnſon made the tour of Scotland, 
Mr. Boſwell took him to the caltle-hill at Edin - 
burgh, to ſhew him the proſpect; and while he 
was expatiating on its beauties, Johnſon turned 
round, and faid, Sir, the beſt proſpeck- that I 
behold from this ſpot is the high road to | Lug 
land,” 
During Cromwelt's prote&orſhip 10 it was 
become dangerous for any body to l-ave the king- 
dom without his leave, a ycung noble man, entire- 
ly in the intereſt of Charles, came to pay his re- 
ſpects, and obtain leave to go to France. The 
Protector, with. his uſual folemnity of counte- 
nance, ſaid, Well, let me ſee you again in 
three months; but don't ſee Charles Stuart,“ 
(meaning the baniſhed prince.) * will not, 
upon my honour,” replied the Lord. The noble - 
man returned before the time of leave expired, 
and coming to pay his duty, Oliver ſna:ched his 
hat, the lining of wnich he tore out, and found 
ſevcral letters and papers directed to the friends 
of Charles. Oh, ſhame!” ſaid he, “is this 
the way the Engliſh nobles keep theit hanour? 
Did not you promiſe me not to ſee Charles Stu- 
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art?“ ((J never did,“ faid the nobleman; “Then 
who put out the candle?“ replied Oliver. For 
the Protector had cunningly contrived to put a 
ſpy on the nobleman, who told him the manner 
of their meeting. 

At Covent-garden, A gentleman, who was un- | 
happily ſituated in one of the ſide- boxes, behind. 
ſome ladies with moſt enormous tetes, was en- 
tirely deprived of the pleaſure he expected from 
the performance, as he could not have the leaft 
glimpſe of itz thoroughly vexed at the diſap- 
pointment, he begged to know of the lady who: 
iat immediately before him, how ſhe could. 
think.of railing her head ſo immenſely, as ſhe, 
mult be ſenſible, the gentleman who ſhould 
happen to fit behind her could not ſee the ſtage. 
« Oh, Sir!“ anſwered the Lady, 1 love to 
make the gentlemen ſtand.” 

A warm friend to the American war, and to. 
the Adelphian conductors of it, was the other 
morning, at the Antigallican, running out in- 
praiſe of the prudent conduct of General Howe, 
who, by thus ſaving the blood of his men, he ſaid, 
deſerved to be called the immortal General. 
© Immortal,” echoed ,a gentleman preſent ; 
« why immortal?“ * Ob, dear Sir,” ſays a 
wag in the corner, © ſor the beſt reaſon in the 
«© world; has not he been this long time in the 
& clouds fr 

The celebrated Nan Catley, as famous for 
her humour as for her voice, arriving in town. 
from Ireland, was ſent for by Mr, Garrick, to 
be engaged at his theatre; but Miſs Catley aſk- 
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ing a moſt enormous ſum, Mr. Garrick heſitated - 
a while, and then ſaid, there was a circumſtance 
to be conſidered in fo great a falary, for that 
ſhe might not be able to play the whole ſeaſon, 
% Why ſo, Sic?“ ſays Nan. Why, Madam,” 
replied the manager, as you are juſt come 
from Freland, you may, perhaps, 1 with child.“ 
© Oh, no,“ replied the nymph, there is no 
danger ow that, for * do it — beyond con- 
ception.“ 

In the play of the Fair Peaitene, ride 13 
killed by Altamont in the fourth act. His corpſe 
is ſuppoſed to be exhibited in that diſmal ſcene 
which opens the fifth act of the play, where poor 
Caliſta is ſurrounded by chapleſs ſkulls, bones, 
and every object that can excite repentance, 
contrition and horror. The fupporting the digs 
nity of this character generally falls ro one of 
the loweit claſs in the theatre. Booth acted - 
Lotharie, and his footmian Will was his dead re- 
preſentative. This great actor, who was ſome- 
times ſubject to abſence of mind, remembered 
when he was undreſſed, that he wanted his ſer- 
vant to attend him hon e, and called out loudly, 
« Will! where are you?“ Will heard his ma- 
ſter's voice, and anſwered as loudly, “ Here, 
Sir! I am coming; and marched off with rhe 
ſhroud upon his back, amidit the loudeſt applau- 
ſes that were ever heard in the theatre, Even 
Mrs. Oldfield, who was the Caliſta, was -inſenſfi- 
bly drawn into a (mile, and the play ended im- 
mediately with repeated burits of laughter. 
The celebrated Mr. Quin, who Was A great 

„ lover 
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lover of the ſohu-Dorey, uſed to go onee a-yeat 
10 Plymouth, to regale himſelf on that fiſh, and 
always frequented the Exeter - Arms, then kept 
by one Herbert, who never failed to make Quin 
pay moſt dearly for his diſh; however, when his 
gueſt departed, the hoſt always r2quz-ſted to at- 
tend him the firſt ſtage, which was complied 
with ; and when he was about to take his leave, 
Quin ſaid, “ Me. Herbert, I have been robbed ; 
what is the road-word, I pray ye?” To which 
the landlord waggithly anſwered, “ John Dorey, 
Si: © 

Quin, who bad quarrelled with Rich, the pa- 
tentee of Covent garden theatre, went down in 
a pet to Bath ; but there cooling upon it, and 


thinking Rica wanted him, he wrote the follows 
ing laconic letter ; 


Sir, 


— 


| Fehn Quin. 
Which Rich thus anſwered ; 
Sir, 
Stay there and be damned, 
John Rich, 


Lord Lyttleton was complaining with a great 
degree of petulance, at the regatta, at Ranel:gng 
on ſuch a great number of people having got in; 

© Your complaint is very true,” ſays a gentle» 
man by bim, „ bur does not your Lordthiy 
think that there is a greater number taken in 2” 

A gentleman aſked Ur. Johnſon his opinion 
of MP verton's poem of Fiagal: ang whether 


there 
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there were many in theſe kingdoms that could 
produce ſuch another?“ “ Yes,” replied the 
Doctor, many men, many women, and many 
children.” 

Mr. Churchill, who was remarkable for his 
generoſity, was walking with a friend acroſs 
 Kew-green, when a beggar alked his charity 
Churchill gave him a guinea, The friend re- 
buked him for being ſo laviſh, as he knew he 
was not poſſeſſed of another; when the bard re- 
plied, When I do give any thing, I like to 
make the human heart leap for joy.” | 

A very ugly, rude, ignorant, diſagrecable fel · 
low being in company with ſome people of an 
oppoſite diſpoſition and appearance, and he lea- 
ving them abruptly, one with much calmneſs ob- 
ſerved, he was very like Shakeſpeare! “ Shake- 
ſpeare!““ cried the company in amazement! 
« He, a wretch, like Shakeſpeare ! Pray, Sir, 
how? explain yourſcP” 80 I will, if you will 

be leſs violent: his thus like perm we 
nc'er ſhall look upon his like again.” 

A ſailor corfiing acroſs Blackheath one even- 
ing, was ſtoppe by a footpad, who demanded 
his money, a ſcuffle enſuing, the tat took 
the robber, who meeting ſome people, they 
perfuaded him to bear away with his prize to 
the juſtice of peace at Woolwich, which the tar 
did; and when the magiſtrate came to examine 
into the aſſault, he ſaid, he muſt take his oath, 
that he put him in bodily fear, othetwiſe be 
could not commit the man. The failor looking 
ory at the juitice, anſwered, “ He, damn 
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him, he put me in bodily fear! No, nor any 
that ever yet lived ; therefore, iſthat is to be the 
Caſe, you may let him go, for damn me if I 
ſwear to ſuch a lie.“ | 

When Lord Hume commanded the garriſon 
of Gibraltar, the cruizers of Algiers had carried 
many Engliſh veſſels into that port; expoſtula- 
tions had paſſed in vain on the part of the Eng- 


liſh. At length his Excellency ſent Mr. Kep- 


pel, to inform the Dey, that unleſs he made im- 
mediate reſtitution of his captures, he- would 
burn the place, Pray,“ fays the Dey, © what 
would it coſt the Engliſh 10 execute ſuch a plan?“ 
„Why,“ ſays Mr. Keppel, about 60,00c].” 


„ That is a great deal of money,“ ſays the Dey; 


** then give my compliments, Sir, to the Gover- 
nor, and to fave him a deal of pains and trouble, 
tell him, for half the me PI burn the town 
myſelf.“ 


The late Captain Patrick . of the navy, 


a man as celebrated for humour and wit, as for 
his claſſic learning, who had experienced a va- 
riety of viciſſitudes of life, and acted in the ca- 


pacity of ſailor, prieſt of the Roman church, pil- 


grim, &c. was commanded to the coalt of Gui- 


nea, where he viſited. all the black princes, with 
Pteſents from the Crown ; among the reſt, King 
Tom, of Anamaboo: but when introduced to 
his Majeſty, he found him ſcated croſs-leg on a 
throne of mud, ſurrounded with half naked no- 


bles, with a laced coat on, without ſhirt or 


breeches, and a dirty red night-cap on his head. 
Captain Beard wore a full- -powdered wig, and 


when 


„ 
when introduced to the King, his Majeſty roſe, 
Mook his head, ſpluttered ſome ſtrange jargon» 
and threw the greaſy cap in his face; Mr. 
Beard, alittle ſurprized at the oddity of this ſa- 
lute, after ſome recollection, ſpluttered again in 
a imilar jargon, and daſhed his great white wig 
in the black fellow's face, This ſet them all a- 
laughing, and made him and King 'Tom the belt 
friends, 

The ſame officer, in the action of Quiberon- 
bay, (in which be bebaved with moſt intrepid 
gallantry) loſt his Ginger, when he humorouſly 
waiked up and down the deck, ſaying, ** Damn 
the French raſcals, I'll be up with them ; tho? 
they have ſpoiled me ſor playing the flute, L 
have plenty of fingers left to draw a trigger.” 
During the time of the attack on Sullivan's 
ifland, General Lee was one day reconnoitring. - 
the communication made by the bridge of boats 
detween that place and the continent. As the 
balls whiſtled about in abundance, he obſerved 
one of his aid- de- camps, a very young man, 
ſhrink every now and then, and by the motion 
of his body, wiſhed to evade, if poſſible, the ſhot. 
«« *Sdeath, Sir,“ cried Lee, ** what do you 
mean? Do you dodge? Do you know. that 
the King of Pruſſia loſt above a hundred aid- 
de- en in one campaign?” „S0 I underſtand, 
Sir,“ replied the young ahger, 2 bat 1 did not 
think you could ſpare ſo many.“ 7 

Lady Dinely of Charlton, who had a five ru- 
by countenance, once charged a female ſervant 
with ſtealing ſome of her jewels. Poote, who 

C. 6. Ds happened 


_ 
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bappened to be preſent,” ſaid, © I believe the 


girl is innocent.” „Innocent!“ exclaimed La- 


dy Dinely, ** I am ſure ſhe is guilty by her 


bluſhing.” „ Bleſhing!” ſays Foote, © poh! 
tis only the reflection of your Ladyſhip's face.“ 
Dr. B—, juſt after he had finiſhed a treatiſe 


on a particular ſubjeQ, ſaid to Mr. Foote, © I 


want to publiſh this treatiſe of mine, but have 
already too many irons in the fire; what would 
you have me do, Sam?” © Do!” replied Foote, 
& why throw your. treatiſes into the fire with 


your irons, for d—n me if they are fit for any 


thing elſe.”? 


A gentleman was obſerving, that it was hard 
that Mr. Wiikes ſhould go unrewarded, after 


having ſerved a long apprenticeſhip to patriotiſm. . 


6 Fro,” ſaid another z “ but he is now out of 
his time.” 

When the celebrated Dr. Stillingfleet preach- 
ed at court before King Charles the Second, he 


always read his ſermon, though it is well known, 


that elſewhere he preached .extempore. The 
King, aſter thanking him one day for his excel- 
lent diſcourſe, aſked the reaſon why he made 
ſuch a diſtinction between the court and his 


„ 


own pariſhioners, as to preach to the latter with=- 


out book, and to read his fermon to the for- 


mer. Aud may it pleaſe your Majeſty,” ſaid 
the Doctor, when I am in the royal chapel, I 
find myſelf in another world; I have the eyes of 
your Majeſty, and of all the lords and ladies of 


the court upon me, and it becomes me to weigh 


every word I utter. And now ſhall I beg your 
Majeſty 


22 


— 
ge 


| „ 
Majeſty to anſwer me a queſtion ?? ©« With all 
ms ait.“ ſaid the Monarch, “ Your Maje- 
Ry*s ſpeeches are very ſhort, and yet you always 
read them, and never take your eyes off the pa- 
per till you have finithed : pray tell me your rea» 
ſons.” Why, my good Doctor,“ ſaid the King, 
«© 1 never make a ſpeech to my people without 
aſking them for money, and I am aſhamed. to 
* them in the face.“ 

A gentleman being long confined to his bed 
by a very ſevere fit of the gout, the ſweepers 
were employed to clean the chimnies of the 
houſe next to him, and one of the boys by mi- 
ſtake came down into the gentleman's apartment. 
The boy confuſed at this miſtake, ſeeing the 
gentleman in bed, ſaid, © Sir, my maſter will 
come preſently.” © Will he, by G—!" fays 
the gentleman, leaping out of bed; “ I beg to- 
be excuſed ſtaying here any longer then.” 

In the year 1777, after a long report of a vic- 
tory obtained by Sir W. Howe over the Fabian 
general Waſhington 3 among the reſt of the 
diſpatches, one was ſaid to have come in the 
Iſis, that was ſpoke with at ſea : but this ſhip 
Not coming in according to expectation, Mr. 
Rigby took occaſion to obſerve to Lord Ger- 
maine, that he hoped the news was true, as he 
had a confirmation of the Js being arrived in 
the Thames. © Aye!“ ſays my Lord, exultings 


hen and where!” “Why, my Lord,” an- 


ſwers the other, above Oxford.” ; 
Mr. Charles Fox had a room in his houſe, 
called the Jeruſalem- chamber, where the vari- 
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ous Jews he employed uſed to be put. H& 
one day convened a whole ſynagogue, to com- 
municate a (tate of his affairs, which he was 
defirous of ſettling, and bade them fix a days 
which they out of politeneſs declined, and left 
it to him. Well then,” ſays he, ** Gentle- 
men of Judea, let it be on the day of judg- 
ment; no, upon. ſecond thoughts, that will be 
rather 2 day of too much hurry, and ſo let it be 
poltponed tiil the day following. 

A captain of the navy repeating the follow- 
ing line to Lord Sandwich at the naval review, 
his Lordſhip aſked a tranſlation. 

„Do tibi naumachiam—tu das epigrammata 
abi 

My Lord, you gire a fight in ſham, 

A Spithead fight, not worth a damn, 

And there, my Lord's, my epigram.“ 


Lord S— aſked the ſame ſea-wag, if the ge- 
neral canonading did not put him in mind of 
bell. * Indeed, my Lord,” ſays he, I know 
the country but by tradition, yet I4hink it like, 
and your Lordſhip much refembles the devil in 
the midſt of it.“ 
When the late Lord: Vonbington was alive, 

he wore the Tyburn bob wigs, and being very 
luſty, and ſweating much, he uſed af to 
change them; coming into the houſe one day, 
where a female viſitor was fitting, he called to 
the ſervant, ** Bring me what the ladies don't 
like.“ What's that f“ ſays the lady, repeat- 
ing it ſeveral times. Why, Madam,” ſays 


my: 
- 


a Y 
my Lord; tif you muſt know, it is a cups * 
wig ? 

When Gag Anſon beat the 8 in the 
celebrated battle of the May- fleet, Sir P. Dennis 
commanded the Centurion, and after the engage- 
ment he took the Glory prize in tow, on which 


the captain of her made this obſervation, Mon- 


fieur, vous avez gague la victoire, & la Gloire 
vous ſui ue.“ 

A little before the late Lord Ty 0 died, 
he was lamenting. to my Lord Cheſterfield, that 
he had not regretted leaving the world at any o- 
ther period ſo much as tbis. Why fo?” ſays - 
Lord Cheſterfield. ** Becauſe, my dear Lord,” 
anſwers Tyrawley, the new pavement hath 
made intriguing fo eaſy, and inoculation hath fo 
improved the beauty of the women, that to leave 
theſe happy certainties for thoſe diſtant uncer- 
tainties, puzzles the wilt and makes me hate the 
very idea of dying.” | 

A gentleman who was very tall, 248600 cloſe 
to the girandole in a drawing- room, his hair 
was near taking the candle; when a lady obſer- 
ving it, called out, Sir, you will burn your 
hair!“ To which he replied with great gravity, 
4 I thank you, Madam, your attention has faved 
me from being light-headed.” 

When Moſſop the tragedian died, bis citcum- 
ſtances were in a reduced ſtate, and on exami- 
ning his breeches, a penny was only found in 
| his pocket. This particular a gentleman was 
a with ſome emotions of diſtreſs and pity 


to 


( 


to Foote, when the wag replied, „ Why, Sir, 
you can't ſay then, that he died pennyleſs. 

When the club of the /cavoir-vivre gave a 
regatta at Ranelagh, a temple was ereCted in the 
garden in honour of Neptune, with a number of 
various-coloured ſtreamers hanging from the roof 
of it. When Foote came in, and ſaw theſe pen- 
dants, © Oh,” ſays he, this explains to 
me the etymology of the word, I find it 1s 
Tagg-at-a.” 

Mr. Wilkes and Churchill were invited by 
the Earl of Temple to Stow; when they came 
there, ſome of the company inſinuated, that the 
dairy maid was one of the greateſt beauties of 
the country. Churchill hearing this, was fo 
impatient to ſee her, that he left the table before 
the dinner was over, and returned with his wig 
pulled all to pieces, and his fat cheeks ſlapped in 
ſuch à manner, that they were as red as bull 
beef. His Lordſhip knowing the humour of the 
wench, winked to Churchill not to ſay any thing, 
which he readily taking, whiſpered to Wilkes, 
that he had ſeen her, and ſhe would eafily com- 
ply with his deſires, being an amazing fine girl. 
Wilkes ſat very uneaſy; at laſt he roſe and 
haſtened to the dairy, and from Churchill's re- 
commendation, he began to be very familiar with 
her at once; this exaſperated the maiden, and the 
beat poor Wilkes in ſuch a manner, that when 
he returned to the company, his difheveled locks 
contefled the engagement he had been in. 
Trough this girl was aſſailed by every young 
nobleman who came to Stowe, yet the refiited 

; all 
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all their bribes and importunities, and at laſt 
bore a baſtard child to the helper of the ſtable, 
who had but one eye and one leg. 

A whimſical, funny old fellow uſed often to rail 
at the very long pompous epitaphs placed over 
the bodies of unworthy men; he therefore or- 
dered his grave to be covered with briars and 
nettles, and only one. word marked on the ſtone 
by way of epitaph: After he had been buried 
ſome years, the briars were dug up to clear the 
grund, whenthe ſtone was diicoyered, with the 
word Sting,” 

An Engliſhman and an Iriſhman were condemn» 
ed for Pracy For that crime they are general - 
ly executed near a river, Fhe Engli/pman was 
to ſuffer firil, but by ſome accident the rope flips 
ped, and be ſell into the water, Being an cx» 
cellent ſwimmer, he ſwam to the other ſide of the 
river, and made his eſcape Ihe 1ri/bman, ſee» 
ing what had happened, *begged of the executions 
er to tie his rope faſt: For, (ſys he) if it 
{culd chance to flip, I ſhail certainly loſe mp 
life, for I cannot ſwim.” 

Charles the ſecond, (after his memorable de- 
feat at Worceſter, ) was obliged, for ſome time, 
'tolJvtk about in diſguiſe. One day he was ſhels 
tered from the inclemency of the weather in a 
houſe where, to his unſpeakable joys he was als» 
lowed not only to warm, but dry himſelf. The 
cook-maid was a jolly, and, what is more, fine 
weuch, and Cha:les, even in his ru'tic garb had 
the addrejs d ingratiate himſelf with her. if 
the contcquences of this commerce, fame belies 
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the merry monarch, if there are not at this tim? 
ſome illuſtrious proofs. Be this as it will, after 


his Majeſty had been a few days in the inn, the 
familiarity between him and his Inamorata was 
ſo fully eſtabliſhed, that a joint of meat being at 
the fire on a certain occaſion, when the cook 
happened to be called from her ſtation, the care 
of the jack was committed to the royal Lothario, 
But the poor monarch found himſelf unequal to 
the taſk of winding up the jack; never had he 


_ ſeen the operation performed. She flew into a 


violent paſſion. © You lazy lubberly dog (exclaim- 


ed ſhe, giving the King a moſt unmerciful blow) 


where have you lived all your days, not to be a+ 
ble to wind up a jack?” Such indeed was her an- 
ger, that it is moreover reported, his Majeſty 
was never more allowed amorous dalliance with 
his guondam willing fair. 

An Iriſhman wanting to crofs the water, aſked 
a waterman, what he would have to carry him 


to the other fide: The man ſaid, Two pence.“ 


„ Arrah, my dear Honey,” replicd the Iriſnman, 
& that I will give you with all my heart.“ The 
man rowed him over; and, when they were 
landed, the Iriſhman gave him two pence, and 
aſked him, If he was now on the other ſide of 
the water? „No, Sir, anſwered the waterman, 
% you ate on this fide the water :;” Then,“ 
fays the Iriſhman, © what ſhall I give you ts 
carry me to the other fide ?”? “ [wo-pence,” re- 
plied the waterman. Arrah now, Honey, and 


will you be ſure to carry me to the other fide of 


the water for that ſaid the Irithman, The man 


allured: 


ONS - iy 
aſſured him he would, and accordingly towed him 
back again. Being landed, the Iriſhman gave 


him two-pence, and then aſked him, if be was 


fure he was now on the other fide of the water? 
The man #eptied, © No, Sir, you are on this 


fide the water.” “ Why then, joy,” ſaid the 


Iriſhman, ** I perceive you are an arrant fool; 
therefore I' go to Black-Fryars, and walk over 
the bridge: for I find there is no getting on the 
ether, fide of the water, but only by land carri- 
age.“ 

A 8 talking of his cabin a Lady 


in company ſaid, ſhe bad been a great deal 
farther, and ſeen more countries than he. 


„ Nay then, Madam,” replied the gentleman, 


as travellers, we may lie Po by oral 
ty.” | | 


Some. 8 being in company with an 


Iriſh perſon of fortune, in a good humout'd way, 
laid a dozen of clas he would make a bull 
before he went to bed, and to induce him the 


more to do it, propoſed that he ſhould. mention 


all the ſigns of the bull in that town, which he 
ſaid were ſeven; as they knew there was but ſix, 


| they imagined they had him at the beſt; after he 


had repeated fix, he pauſed and they deſired to 


know where the ſeventh was, by J—ſ—s, ſays 


he, I had forgot the red cow, at the bridge foot; 
at which with a loud laugh, they ſaid, that's a 


bull, then replied the Iriſhman, upon my con- 
ſcience, I've won the wager, for you made it a 


bull, and not me, at all, at: walk | 


A. 
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A ſea captain being juſt come a+-ſhore, - was 
invited by ſome gentlemen to a hunting-mateh. 
After the ſport was over, he gave his friends 
thi particular account of what paſtime he had: 
„ Our horſes being co:rpleatly rigged, we 
manned them; and the wind being at 8. W. 
twenty of us being in. company,- away we ſet 
over the Downs. In the time of halt a watch 
we ſpied a hare under a full gale. We tack» 
ed and ficod after her; coming up cloſe the 
tacked, and we tacked, upon which tack I had 
like to have run aground; but getting cloſe 
off, I ſtood after her again: But, as the de- 
vil would have it, being juſt about to lay her 
a-board, bearing too much wind, I and my 
horſe overſet, and came in keel opwards.“ | 

A Welch man ſeeing his maſter tearing ſome 
letters, „Pray, Sir, give hur one, ſays he, no 
matter which, to ſend to hur friends, for they 
have not beard from b great while.“ 

Beau %alh was one evening employed in 
collecting money for the Bath hoſpital. A lady 
entered, who was more remarkable for her wir 
than her charity 3 and not being able to paſs by 
kim unobierves, the gave him a pat with ber 
- fan, and ſaid, © You mutt put down a trifle for 
me, Naſh, for I have no money in my pocket,” 
„% Yes, Madam, ſays he, that I will. with plea- 
Cure, if your grace will tell me when to ſtop;“ 
Then taking an hanutul of guineas out of his 
pock=:,> be began to tell tbem into bis white 
hat, Ine, two, three, four, five. Hold! 
bold! ſays the Ducticls, couſider what you are 
about!“ 
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about! „ Confider your rank and fortune, Ma- 
dam, fays Naſh,” and continued telling, fix, ſe- 
ven, eight, nine, ten. Here the Ducbeſs cal- 
led again, and ſeem'd angry. Pray compoſe 
yourſeif, Madam, cried Naſh, and don't inter- 
rupt the work of charity ;” eleven, twelve, thir- 
teen, fourteen, fifteen. Here the Ducheſs ſtorm- 
ed, and caught hold of his hand. © Peace, 
Madam, fays Naſh; you fhall have your name 
written in letters of gold, Madam, and upon the 
front of the building, Madam ;” ſixteen, ſeven- 
teen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty.“ I won't 
pay a fartbing more, ſays the Ducheſs.” “Cha- 
rity” hides a multitude of fins, replies Naſn;“ 
twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three, twenty= 
Dur, twenty-five. ** Naſh, ſays ſhe, I proteſt 
you frighten me out of my wits. Ld, I ſhall 
die!” „ Madam, you will never die with do- 
ing good; and if you do, it will be the better 
for you, anſwered Yaſh,” and was about to pro- 
ceed ; but perceiving her Grace had loſt all pa- 
tience, a parley enſued : when he, after much 
altercation, agreed to ſtop his hand, and com- 
pound with her Grace for thirty guineas, 
The Duchefs, however, ſeemed diſpleaſed the 
whole evening; and, when he came to the 
table where ſhe was playing. bid him, © ſtand 
farther off, an ugly devil, for the hated the fight 
of hin:.” But her Grace afterwaids having a run 
of good luck, called Naſh to her: „Come, 
ſays the, I will be friends with you, though you 
arc a fool. and to let you ſee I am not angry, 
thete are ten guineas more {or your charity.“ 


A 
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A countryman going with ſome friends to 
Vauxhall, was aſked, as they were returning home, 
how he liked it? tle replied, „It is a huge fine 
Place! has many. pretty pictures, and a power of 
glaſs lights | But what pleaſed me beſt of all, was, 


that the gentlemen and ladies in the gallery,“ 


(meaning the orcheſtra) “ were ſo very obliging 
as to fiddle and ſing, to divert the company.” 

In Admiral Hawke's laſt engagement with the 
French, a ſailor on board one of the ſhips had a 
leg ſhot off, whereupon one of his Meſs- mates 
took him down to the ſurgeon, and at the ſame 
time took his leg off the deck, and put it under 
his arm; he was no ſooner brought down, but 
another of his Meſs- mates began, ſhaking his head, 


and telling him, he was very ſorry he had loſt hi 


leg. That's a d——m'd lye, ye fon of a b—h, 


reply'd he, for ſee ER 1 have got it under my 
arm. 


A DiveR TING DREAM, 


. © Methought I ſaw a town in this iſland, which 
© ſhall be nameleſs, inveſted on every fide, and 
* the inhabitants of it ſo ſtraitened as to cry for 
© quarter. The General refuſed any other terms 
© than thoſe granted to the German town 
of Henſburg, namely, that the married women 
© might come out with what they could bring a- 
© long with them. Immediately the city- gates 
© flew open, and a female proceſhon appeared, 
© multitudes of the ſex following one another in 
* a row, and ſtaggering under their reſpective 


© burdens. 
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” burdens. I took my ſtand upon an eminence 
© in the enemy's camp, which was appointed for 
* the general rendezvous of theſe female carriers, 
being very deſirous to look into their ſeveral lad- 
© ings, The firſt of them had a huge fack 
upon her ſhoulders, which ſhe ſet down with 
great care: upon the opening of it, when I ex- 
, pected to have ſeen her huſband ſhort out of it, 
1 found it was filled with china-ware. The next 
appeared in a moſt decent figure, carrying a 
* bandſome young fellow vpon her back: I could 
not ſorbear commending the young woman for 
© her conjugal affeftion, when, to my great ſur- 
prize, I found that ſhe had left the good man at 
l bome, and brought away her gallant. I ſaw the 
third, at ſome diſtance, with a little withered 
face peeping over her. ſhoulder, whom I could 
not ſuſpect for any but her ſpouſe, until upon 
her ſetting him down I heard her call him dear 
pug, and found him to be her favourite monkey. 
A fourth brought a huge bale of cards along 
with her; and the fifth a Bologna lap-dog ; for 
her huſband, it ſeems, being a very burly man, 
* ſhe thought it would be leſs trouble for her to 
bring away little Cupid. The next was the wife 
of a rich uſurer, loaden with a bag of gold; ſne 
told us that her ſpouſe was very old, and by the 
* courſe of nature could not expect to live long; 
© and that to ſhew her tender regard for him, ſhe 
© had ſaved that which the poor man loved better 
© than his life. The next came towards us with 
* ker ſon upon her back, who, we were told, was 
* the greatelt rake in the place, but ſo much the 
| * mother's 
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© mother's darling, that ſhe left her huſband be- 
© hind, with a large family of hopeful ſons and 
daughters, for the ſake of this pgracelefs youth, 

© Tt would be endleſs to mention the ſeveral 
* perſons, with their ſeveral loads, that appeared 
© to me in this ſtrange viſion. All the place a- 
© bout me was covered with packs of ribbons, 
© brocades, embroidery, and ten thouſand other 
© materials, ſufficient to have furnithed a whole 
6 ſtreet of toy-thops. One of the women, bav= 
© inp a huſband, who was none of the heavieſt, 


© was bringing him off upon her ſhoulders, at the 


© fame time that ſhe carried a greac bundle of 
Flanders lace under her arm; but finding her- 
« ſeit ſo over-loaden, that the could not ſave both 
© of them, ſhe dropped the good man, and 
„brought away the bundle. In thort, I found 
but one huſband among this great mountain of 
© baggage, who was a lively cobler, that kicked 
© and ipurred all the while his wife was carrying 
© him on, and, as it was ſaid, had ſcarce paſſed a 
* day in his life without giving her the ine 
. 4 the firap?. | | 


Sir Richard Steele, who was an Iriſhman, be- 
ing aſked how it happened, that his countcymen 
were more remarkabie tor their bulls and blun- 
ders than any other people; aniwe:<d, he beliey- 
ed it was owing to the climate; and that if an 
Enylithman was born Lreland, ne would do the 
ſame,” _ 


EPITAPH 
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a | 
E?P1TAPH n A GREYHOUND ia Stowe 
Gardens. | 


To the Memory of | 
SIGNIONR FIDQ Tos 
An Italian of good extraction; 
Who came into England, 
Not to bite us like moſt of his countrymen | 
But to gain an honeſt livelihood, © 
He hunted not after fame, 
Let acquir'd it. 
| Regardleſs of the praiſe of his friends; 
But moſt ſenſible of their love. ; 
Tho” he liv'd amongſt the Great, 
He neither learn'd nor flatter'd any vice, 
He was no bigoty 1 01 
Nor doubted of any of the thirty=nine ee 5 
And, ifo follow Nature, 
And to reſpect the laws of ſociety, 
Be philoſophy, 
He was a perſect philoſopher; | 
A faithful friend; * 
An agreeable companion; 
A loving huſband; 

And, tho' an Italian, 
Diſtinguiſn'd by a numerous, offspring z 
All which he liv'd to fee take good courſes, 

In his old age be retired 
To the houſe of a clergyman. in, the country, 
Where he finiſhed his earthly: race, 
And died a worthy example to the whole ſpecies.” 
A EA. DER,, x, 
This ſtone is guiltleſs of flatteryz * nn 
DD = oe | 


e 


E ax 3 


For he, to whom it was inſcribed, - 
Was not a Man, 
| But a 
GREY-H4 OUND. 


EPITAP f upon a very Lovely Boy. 


— 


IG H I as the gems the wealthy orients 


boaſt, 
Sweet as the odours of their ſpicy coaſt, 
A pcarly dew- drop, ſee ſome flow'r adorn, 
And grace with all its pride the riſing morn z 
But ſoon, the ſun emits a fiercer ray, 
And the fair fabric ruſhes to decay; 
Low in the duſt the beauteous ruin lies, 
While the pure vapour ſeeks its native ſkies ; 
A. fate like this, to the ſweet youth was giv'n, 
W ho ſparkl'd, bloom'd, and was exbal d to 
heav'n. | 


On a lady who wore Falſe Pair. 


| HE golden baic that D y wears, 
Is her's ; who would have chounhe ; it ? 


She ſwears 'tis her's and true ſhe ſwears, 
For 1 know where ſhe bought it, 


On the Gmail of Dorahedet, Miftreſs to King 
James the Second, Written in 1680. By 


the Earl of Dorſet. 
Fg 


E. LL me, Dorinda, -why ſo gay, 
With ſuch e. fringe, and lace? 
Can 


L. 
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UC 1 
Can any dreſſes find a way, F 
To ſtop the approaches of decay, 

Aud mend a ruin'd face? 


Wilt thou ſtil! ſparkle i in the box, 
And egle in the ring? 
Can'ſt thou forget thy age and pox ? 
Can all that ſhines on ſhells and rocks 
Make thee a fine young thing? 


Zo have I ſeen in larder dark, 

f veal a lucid loin, ” — 
Replete with many a brilliant bak, 
(As wiſe philoſophers remark) 

At once both ſtink and ſhine. 


The Old Man, his Son, and his Afs. 


(). CE on a Time an honeſt Clown, 
Attended by his only Son, A 
Along the road together paſs. g q - 
As they to Market drove their Afs, 5 
A Plowman working by to jeer ©, 
The Couple—thus began ,—1 ſwear, 
Here's Schoolmaſters ! how great they walk ! 
Their Scholar, ſee, before them ſtalk! 
Folks of leſs Wit than they poſſeſt, 
Would certainly have rid their Beaſt, _ 
Piqu'd at the ſneering Plowman's W him, 
The Old Man takes his don, ſo ſlim, 
And ſet him up.—A Moment after 
— A l remark'd with * | 
i D 2 | That 


Ne * 


„ 
That 'twas a Thing, good Senſe beſide, 
For Men to walk, and Boys to ride. 
So far this Stranger puſh'd his Jeſt, 
The Boy was bid to quit the Beaſt ; 
Up then the jolly Peaſant got, 
And to the neigbb'ring Town they trot, 
*I was Holiday, and People ſtore 
Were in the Streets, and at each Door; 
And as the Couple paſs'd—they faid, 
That ſwinging Booby muſt be mad, 
Io ride himfel{—and let his Child, 
With ſuch a dirty road be toil'd. 
To eaſe his Son, the Man inclin'd, 
Bid him,—on this get up behind. 
Strait from the Boy the People paſs, 
To pity next, the bending A 
See! ſee! the Creature pants for Breath 
Theſe Brutes,—cry they, will be his Death, 
The Bumkin's now at his Wit's End, 
Himſelf and's Son at once deſcend : 
Flat on his Back they lay their Foal, 
Tie his four Feet, — and then a Pole 


Pais through,—next on their Shoulders take 


The Load,—and then the Journey make, 
At this the Boors, —a noiſy Rout, 
Follow in Crouds—-and laugh and ſhout, 
'I't* Old one ſwell'd, —and as. they pais 
A Bridge, he o'er it threw his A | 
| Chooling to loſe the unlucky Beaſt, 

Rather than be'a Village Jeſt, 


« He who for gen'ral Praiſe ſhall fue, i 
6s eos je” and pa Jew.” 
780 L. SON 


G. 
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( 
SON G. 


; * a hearty good fellow, a ruby- nos'd ſot, 
Who yet never thought of treaſon or plot; 
A good bottle that's mellow's the chief of my 

cares, 
Ard I guzzle each night till Pm carry'd up 
ſtairs. 


For the tombs of the brave err the wealthy 
and wiſe, 

All the news that they tell us, is, under he lies; 

"Dis a hint that I like not a W ee tale, 

So [ drown all the 99 47 on't in Laggons of 

ale. 


They may wy me ſot, blockhead, or Cen what 
theft 
But if wealth, nor if titles, nor wiſdom or Kill 
Can their owners preferve from a church: -yarU or 
7 prieſt, | | 
Why I'll live as I like Ns all method's a jeſt; 


On the leſſon of Nature it is that 1 chink, Wa 
For ſhe taught me to love, and ſhe 3 15 to 
drink; : 
To my pleaſures full power ſhe taugbt me to | 
give, | 5 
And Nl ſtick to her maxims as long as 1 live,” | Ee 


Ven money good ſtore on t, and ſpend it 1 muſt, 
Be 5 and jolly, but honeſt and juſt, _ 
D 3 ; That 


EE rer. — — — 
my 


Y 33 
That cold in my coffin, my landlord may ** 
He's gone, and he's welcome, there's nothing 


to pay. 
SON G. 


A IL no more, ye learned aſſes, 
*Gainfſt the joys the bowl ſupplies ;. 
Sound its depth, and fil} your glaſſes, 
Wiſdom at the bottom lies; 


Fill them nigner ill, and higher, 


Shallow draughts perplex the brain; 


Sipping quenches all our fire; 


Bumpers gat it up again. 


Draw the ſcene for wit and pleaſurez. 
Enter jollity and joy; 

We ſor thinking | have no leiſure, 
Manly mirth is our employ: 

Since in life there's nothing certain, 
We'll the prgſent hour engage; 

Ard when death Hall drop the curtain, 
With applauſe we'll quit the ſtage. 


Written Extempore by Mr. Pore, upon a. Pane of 
_ Glaſs, with the Earl of CHESTE RFIELD'S Pen- 


cCil. 


Accept a miracle, tf of wit; 
gee ewo dull lines with >tanbope” s pencil writ. 
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EPIGRAM. 3y Lord Cheſterfield. 


With Sylvia, ſaid a noble lord, 


Few other girls can vie; 


She never ſpoke an idle word, 


Nor ever told a lye. 


If what is here affirm'd for fack 


Be diſbeliev'd by ſome, 


Fell them, whenever they object, 


The harmleſs thing was | dumb. | 


On the lite le- H E RV EY. 
By Lord Cheſterfield. _— 


\ 


As nature Hervey' s clay was blending, ; 
Unknowing where her work might « end i in; 


hether a female or a male 
pin popp'di in, and turn'd the feale. 


On a Gentleman who e his Fortune in 


g 

. W 

A 
of 
7. 
t. 


Horſe- Racing. 


John run fo "As and run ſo fait, 
No wonder he run out at laſt; _ 
Hie ran in debt, and then to pay 
He diſtanc'd all——and run aways 


a. 
0 
0 

Jo 


25 e /elliwing 7 is the ſingular will of Mr. William 
Hickington, lately deceaſed. and which bas been 
proved in the Deanry-Court of York, 


This is my laſt will, 
I inGft on it ſtill, : 
So ſneer on and welcome, 
IJ William Hickington, 
Poet of Pocklington, 
Do give and bequeathe, _ - 
As free as I breathe, 
Jo thee Mary Jaram, 
The 0 queen of my hatam, 
My caſh and my cattle, _ 
| Wich every chattle, 
i | To have and to hold, 
1 | Come heat and come cold, 
a Sans hind'rance or ſtrife, By 
( ſho? thou art net my wife) N 
As witneſs my band, | : 
Fuſt here as I ſtand, „ 
NE” 1 bis twelith of July, 
In the year ſeventy. 


W. HICKINGTON. 


if rr PH. On an bone Sailor, 


g f 


Whether ſailor or not, for a moment avaſt ! 
Poor Tom's mizen toþ-ſail is laid to the maſt: 
He'll never turn out, nor again heave the lead F 
- He's now all a-back, nor with fails ho a. head: 
He 
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He always was briſk, and though now gone to 
wreck, 


When he hears the {aff whiſtle, den! jump upon 
deck. a 


LOVELY POLLY. 


Whilſt others ſing in plaintive ſtrain, 
Some haughty maiden's cold diſdain, 
While jealous pangs'the boſom tear, 

Ot diſappointment and deſpair : 

Let me, unus'd to theſe alarms, 
Adorn.my ſong with Polly's charms : 
O may the ſair reward the toil, 
And pay her poet with a ſmile. 


Behold the charmer croſs the green, 
Behold ye ſwains the rural queen ! 
Tbo' nymphs divine your hearts inthral, 
Confeſs that ſhe eclipſes all. 
Tet not of brighter beauty vain, 
She ſtrives to give our boſoms pain: 
Let briſk coquets forego their airs, 


And by her conduct model theirs, 
4 Indiff' rent ſhe to pomp and dreſs, 
(A miracle,. ye fair, confeſs!) 
Simplicity, devoid of art, 
Adorn the nymph in ev'ry part, 
No female follies ſtain her mind, F n 
No whims inconſtant as the wind, ; | 
No ſullen pouting fits are ſeen, 2 
| oo indications of the ſpleen, - ; © 13 '2n38 
| D 5 on Her 


=— 
. 


„„ EO 
Her tongue but ſeldom Glence breaks, 
And then no venom'd ſcanial ſpeaks, 
No murder'd reputation bleeds, 
W hilft on the banquet envy feeds. 
'Theſe are my Poily's matchleſe charms, 
W hoſe ſmile the proudeſt heart-difarms + 
Nor think, ye ſwains, a falſhood told 
For Polly is but fre months ola. 


E PI GR A u. 


Like Alexander, Celia ſpends her pow'r, 
Like him ſhe makes the val world adore + 


But ai | like him, 10 ſoothe a proud deſire, 
Firſt conquers towns, then ſets thoſe towns on fire. 


On M AN. By Lord Cheſterfield. 


Man's a poor deluded bubble, 
Wandring in a miſt of lies, 
Seeing falſe or ſeeing double, 
Who would truſt to ſuch weak eyes 1 
Yet preſuming on his ſenies, 
On he goes moſt wond'rous wiſe, 
Doubts of truth, believes pretences, 
Loſt in error, lives and dies. 


E T O R A 8} 


Nature's chief gifts unequally are carv'd, 

. She ſurfeits ſome, while many more ate ſtarwd; 
Her bread, her wine, her gold, and what before 

; Was common goers: is now made private ſtore: 


Nothing 


{ 04. 
Nothing that's good we have among us commons 
But all enjoy that common — woman. 


Aa E N 1 G M A. 


Two things that Heav'n for bleſſings meant 
| Lo mortals here below; 
Have prov'd ere ſince they firſt were ſents 
The ſource of all our woe. 


But mark the fickle ſtate of man, | | 
Theſe things that ſo annoy, 1 
Have prov'd ere ſince the world began, 
The ſource of all our joy. 


Solution of the above Enigma. FAME 


The things avhich heav'n for ain meant 
To mankind here below; _ 
Indeed have prov'd, ſince they were lent, 

The ſource of mortal woe. 


Yet hows and beauty ſure are theſe, 
Which Adam did annoy z 

Yet what like them the mind can pleaſe, 3 
And prove the ſource of joß ? 5 


An Engimatical Carden of | Flowers. 


1: A great city, and what few churches are 

. without, 
2. The produce of FR and our fiſt way FY 
ma. | 
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3» The metropolis of England, and a great vice, 
4. A woman's name, and a precious metal. 
5. Two ſixths of a riot, and part of the face, 
6. A cold meteor, and a ſmall liquid ſubſtance. 
7. A. prickly ſhrub, and a large tree. 
8. A triumphant vehicle, and what a king 
governs. 
9. A ſuramer month and a gardener's pride. 
10. What anger occafions, and what all ba- 
kers uſe, 


11. The * of Daene and where ments 


grow. 


12. A bright luminary, and what grows in a 
garden. ü 


13. Sour's oppoſite, and the governor of the 
Turks. 


14. To have no end, and a metal. 


15. A bird, and what horſemen ule. 
16. A colour, 


17. A planet, and what all ladies uſe. 


18. A precious metal, half of the word then, 
and what Moſes uſed. 


19 The contrary to oor; and the name of 
a man. 1 


- Solution of the Garden of Flowers. 


* Garter bürgebe ez G e Be 
2. Honey Suckle, 
3. London Pride, 
4. Marygold, 
J. Pulipy © 
6. Snowdrop, 
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7. Hollyoak, 3 
8. Carnation, 
9. Julyflower, 

10. Paſſionflower, 
11 jJeſſamine, 
12. Sun flower, 
13. Sweet Sultan, 
14. Ever- green Silverfirs, 
15. Lark - ſpurs, | 
16. Pink; | 
17. Venus's Looking-glaſs, 
18. Golden Rod, 

| 195 sweet William. 


IRISH LOVE-LET PER» 


Au my honey, my dear, and my jewel, 

I love you far better-than nothing at all; 

If ye reſolve to remain always cruel, 

By Patrick, I'm ſure it will coſt me a fall. 

Then take me, my ſweet one, into your good 
graces z 

Be after conſenting, Fl call you my wife: 

Pl make you a lady, to wear filk and laces,. 

And ride in a chair all the days of your life. 


c Oo NUN DRUMS. 


x 
y * H is a pack of cards like Newgat ; 


Becauſe it has knaves in it. 
2 Why is (wearing like an old coat ? 
' Becauſe it is a bad habit. 


3 Why 
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3 Why is a fortunate man like a ſtraw in the 
water? | . 
Becauſe he. goes on ſwimmingly. 
4 Why is a cunning man like a Wbeemeder ' 
Becauſe be'll pump you. | 
5 Why is a married woman like a beak in the- 
ſtreet ? 
Becauſe ſhe's ring'd 
6 Why is a ſedan like the world? 
Becauſe it is between two Poles. - 
7 Why is a man with a bad MAY: Uke a co- 
vetous man? 
| Becauſe he is for - getting. 
8 Why is a ſword-belt like a cow upon 3 a com- 
mon? i 
Becauſe it goes round the waſte. 
9 Why are lamps like the t hames * 
Becauſe they have lighters. 
10 Why is a pen like a beau? 
HBecauſe it is ſeather- headed. 
11 Why is the playhouſe like a ned Bt 2: 
Becauſe it is beſt when full. 
12 Why is an apron like peas? = 
HhBecaulſe it is gathered. - 
F 13 Why is a fiſh book like a bull ? 
Becauſe it is ſometi mes b:ited, 
x4 Why is a butrock-of beet like A traitor ? $ 
Becauſe it goes to pot, 
15 Why is an eye lid like a wadding to a * or” 
Becauſe it covers the Hall | 
16 Why .s an alc houſe the beſt n to a, 
ditappoi::teii man ? | | 
Becauic chere ne'i] be re to carry bis point. 
17 Why 


3 
* 


( of F 


17 Why i is an honeſt friend like erde chips; 
Becauſe he's candid. 

18 Why is alittle man-like a * book? 
: Becauſe he is often looked over. | 

19 Why is a ſmith a dangerous 3 

Becauſe he deals in ſorgery. 

20 Why are coals like a poor jabouring man? 

Becauſe they feed the grate, - 

21 Why is a pick-pocket like a heidecrnne a 
Becauſe he's generally tranſported. 

22 Woy is a peruke-makez like a bird-carcher P- 
Becauſe he has variety of cauls. 

2; WV hy is a candle like a tobacconiſt ? 

Becauſe it makes ſnuff. 

24 Why is Ireland like a bottle of wine » 
Becauſe it has a cork-1n it. 

25 Why is a drawn tooth like a ing: forgot : , 
Becaule it is out of the head. 

25 Why is a ſurly dog like a ſharper ? 
Becauſe he bites, _ 

27 Why is.a man's toes like, an ironmonger ib: 

ſhop ? | 

| Becauſe they have nails in tem 

28 Why is a book like a fruitetree in foring! | | 
| Becauſe it is full of leaves. 

29 Why is a red-haii'd lady like a band of bol. 

_ diers? EN | — 
Becauſe ſhe bears fire- lock. -— HR 
30 Why is a man on horſeback like a fan ? | 

Becauſe he is mounted. 

31 Why is a barrel of beer, almoſt drawn out, 

lik- a country waggont 
ZBecauſe it is tilted, 


32 Why 


( 8 h 
22 Why is a good cook like a woman of fas 
ſhion ? | 0 

Becauſe ſhe dreſſes well. 

33 Why is a woman's tongue like a good clock 2 
Becauſe it never ſtands ſtill. 

34 Why is a watchmaker like a gardener ? 
Becauie he ſets time. 

35 Why is Wales like a neck of mutton? 2 
Becauſe 'tis craggy. 5 

36 Why are weather - cocks like the a? | 
Becauſe they wave, + 

27 Why are jeſt-books like being tickled : 2 
Becauſe they make us laugh. 

33 Why is a danciug-malter like a cook? 
Becauſe he cuts capers. 

29 Why is the Pope like a pepper-box 7 
Becauſe he is holy. 


| 40 Why is a {mart girl like a nobleinan PS 


Becauſe the 1s laced. 
41 Why is a complaiſant man like a tree??? 


= Becauſe he is full of bows, 


42 Why are ſhoes like men of knowledge? 
Becauſe they are great underitanders. 

43 When is a woman in haſte to curl her hair? 
When ſhe wants to go out ſtraight. 


The WoRLD. 


þ Bb world 1s the beit that we ive in, 


To lend and to ſpend and to yu. in; 


But to borrow'or beg, or get a man's own, 


It is the worſt warey that ever was known. 
BRAS—- 


| x i 
«a ad Þ 
_'BgaurTipuL New RiDDLEs, x 


HO? very ſtrange, "is very true, 
What I ſhall now relate 3 

I am in number onty two, 
And yet l'm forty * 


. 


2 Y face reſembles all Ab 


I'm ever blind when with the blind; 
When I'm approach'd by ladies fair, 
I'm juſt as handſome, I declare: 
And when an ugly girl I view, 

By Jove I'm juſt as 400 too. 


For 


3 my bene mocchants gel PF: 
| Tho' many ſeas aſunder, © |: 9 
And yet I'm dumb, and ſoft and en 

And is not tbat a wonder 82 


* never very Jang. in * . ds 
and yet with wonders I ſurprize; 
For who wou'd think that I cou'd keep 

My maſter's houſe when he's aſleep? 

I introduce my friend, and when 

He pleaſe, he may return again: 

Can ſhew him all my maſter's tore, 5 
O'er all his treaſure I've a pow rt. 
Now tell me what my name may be? _ 

I keep my maſter” s ſtock, and he keeps me. 


5 i ſun. ſhines clear, ſerene the golden 
ky. 32 | c 13 tis. £54 7 
Where'er you go, or run, as faſt as 1; 


With 


6 909 8 
Wiih your bright day, my progreſs too does 


end, 
See here, vain 0 man, the picture of thy friend. 


* 


ANSWERS fo the RivDLes. 


1 Two ſhillings, 3 1 20 
which is 4* balf. 4 A key. 
2 A Looking glas & The ſhadow. 


A Declaration of Lov. 


You I love, nor think I joke, 
More than Iey does the' Oaks ox 
More than Fiſhes do the Floods ' 
More than Savage Beaſts the Woods; 
More than Merchants do their Gain; 
More than Miiers to complain: 
More than Widows do their Weeds; 


More than Friars do their Beads 


More than Cynthia to be prais dj; 
More than Courtiers to be rais'd ; 
More than Brides the Wedding Night 5 | 
More than Soldiers do a Fightzy © 
More than Lawyers do the Bar; 
More than Prentice Boys a fair 
More than Topers t'other Bottle: 

More than Women Tittle tattle; 
More than Rakes a willing Lady; 
More than Nancy does her Baby; 
More than Jailors do a Fee; 
More than all things 1 love thee, 


4 4 
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The NU MSCULL. 


You, beat your Pate, and fancy Wit will come; 
Knock as you pleaſe, there's 1 at Home. 


Cuzor' 8 Continence. 3y My. Walen. 
Chloe now ey jooks on Man no more, 
Wby-then*tis plain for what ſhe e before . 


- 


R E Ws s 8 2 8. 
E 10 . 


A furious beaſt, whoſe voice with terror reigns 
A nightly bird that wakes the Glent plains, = | 
The cruel tyrant that ſet Rome on flames, A 
A goddeſs chaſte that ev'ry grins, 
A river that o'erflows its plaſuy ſidess, _ 
The god that o'er the foaming ſea prefides, ._ : 
Th? initials of theſe, if you but place aright, 1 
A city fam'd for wealth will bring to ö 15 | 


o — — - - — — 


: . hd } 
The letter oft eſt in theſe lines AO Z Ex i 
What God can't do, tho” he's ſo high and — ! 
Together makes a city's name VO | | 


III. 1 r 
Add to the greateſt and the beſt of men, | 
That e'er on this terraqueous globe was ſeen, - 
The place in which moſt nations God adore, © 
And you'H the name of a large town explore. 
| | OS: 
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SOLUTIONS of the REBUSSES. 
| . 
I he lion fierce, whoſe voice with terror reigns; 
The nightly owl that wakes the filent plains ;z _ 
The cruel Nero that ſet Rome on flames 
Diana chaſte that ev'ry grove proclaims z 
The Nile that oft o'erflows its plaſhy ſides ; 
Oceanus that o'er the fea preſides, 
The initials of theſe, if you place them aright, 
Will, «in capitals, LONDON preſent to your 
. | 
© Rabus, my dear a Pve ar, 
And am certain it was not in vain, 3 
For E's oft'neſt us'd, and th* Almighty can't Ie, | 


So 'tis Old my city you mean. 


: III. 


Chriſt took the manhood, che an of men be- 


came; 


Cnuxch is a place 0 nations "worſhip him. 


The 8 lines are on a ſmall Cottage, in the 
ruſtic taſte, built by thelate — Powes, E/q s on a 
Grove by the river Severn, about a mile from 
Little Walcet, in the County if Salop. 


BY AY, paſſenger! | and tho' within 
Nor gold nor glittering gems are leen, 
To ſtrike the dazzled eye; 


Let 


(ow 
Yet enter, and thy raviſh'd mind 
Beneath this bumble roof ſhall find, ; 
What gold will never buy. 


Within this ſolitary cell 
Calm thought and ſweet contentment dwell, 
Parents of bliſs ſincere ; 
Peace ſpreads around his balmy wings, 
And baniſh'd from the courts of kings, 

Has fix'd his manſion here. 


An EPITArR ina country Church - yard. 


OT born, not dead, not chriſten'd, not be- 
got, | 
Lo! here {he hes that was, and that was not; 
She was born, baptiz'd, is dead, and what is more, 
Was in her life not honeſt, nor a whore. 


Reader, behold a wonder ready wrote; 
And while thou ſeem'ſt to read, thou readeſt not. 


P LU M B -P U D D 1 N G. 
A FaBLE. > 


WO Boy; at Chrifimas-dinner plac'd, 
A. The boaid, a large Plumb Pudding se dr 
Their plates well heap'd they glad Turyers ; 
Eut each indulg'd a different ways - 
Jack, who was greedy ot the plumbs, 
Firſt pick'd them out, then lick'd his thanks 3 


He 


7 
1 


Juſt as 'tis cut us from above, 
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He eat, and ſaid— “ * Twas ſpecial Good: 
His plumbs devour'd : l he remnant food 
Quite plain, now proved. a worthleſs (tore 
He taſted, but could eat no more; | 
The ſweets had ſpoiPd his reliſh quite, 
Pudding unplumb'd gives no delight 
And to acquire more plumbs unable, 
Hung), e £0. the table. 


With much more caution Dick proceeds, 
And on the plumbleſs portion feeds; 
Bis feaſt determin'd to conclude 
With plumbs, that rich delicious food; 
But when the plain was ſwallow'd, Dick 
Fiad eat io much, he was quite ſick; 
His appetite, alas, was flown, , | 
Andevn for plumbs his reliſh gone : 
Like Tantalus he view'd his ſtore, 
And ciy't—ior he could hold no more; 
And what he'd ſav'd with miſer care, 
A beiter 0 mult heir. 


He who bis plumbs Db deſtroys, 
Will ſoon regret his ſhort-lived joys; 
While he who keeps 'em for the laſt, 
Too late will mcurn a blunted taſtes - 
| Then let us take the plain with ſweet, 
And like good boys our pudding es | 


Nor prodigals cr. miſers prove. 


ä 


The WAGE R. 


Tom Trotter laſt Chriſtmas od bitterly won. 
That he would be married by May or before: 
However, a wager we laid on't, in fine, 

Of two turkey cocks and a bottle of wine. 

A fcrtnight ago I chanc'd to ſee Tom, 


% 


I aſk'd him if marry'd, he ſigh'd with a hum: 


What [om is it ſo? 1 find then Pve loft 
Aye! faintly ſays he, and I've won to my 1 
A terrible ſhrew of a wife I've to handle, 


It was but laſt night in my face went the andi; | 
She's ſcolding for ever, no tongue can expreſs, © 


She makes the room echo, like enn ne 


peace; 


Now and then, may tis 9 my" bead he will 


comb 


In a terrible manner e ſuffers poor Tom. 


She all company keeps, goes out when the will, 

Unconſtant and giddy as Collinet's mill. a 

She'll be out of the 878 come and ſee me to- 
morrow: 


a: with 1 bad loſt: but Pre won to my ſorrgws. 


ALEXANDER the GREAT. 


7 


| A 8 n cat the World ſubdu'l) 
Amid a Throng of circling Courtiers ſtood, 


« In me, he cry'd, Great immen's offspring views | 


*. 20 1 Jove my GE! is due; 


; C6 Let l 
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6 Let favour'd Monarchs ſwell young Ammon's 


Train, I 67.54 
« My Father's Viceroy, Gol like, ' I reign ; 


When a poor Crow, whom Chance had Propghe 
that Way, 


As high in Air, he © er the Monarch ſped, 
Croak'd loud Diſdain, and [h—t upon his Head, 


THE WITHERING ROSE. 


FT, he laſt Piece written by the late ingenious and 


lamented Mr. JON CORNISH 430] 


WEET object of the zephyr's kiſs, 
| Come Roſe—come, courted to my bower ; 
Queen of the banks ! the garden's bliſs ! 
Come and abaſh yon tawdiy flower. 


Why call us to DEE doom ? 
With grief the opening buds reply; j 
Not ſeffered to extend our bloom, ES: 

EE] Scarce born, alas ! before we die, 


Man, having paſs'd appointed years: 
Ours are but days—the ſcene mult clofe ; 


And when Fate's meſſenger appears, 


What i 18 he "a a withering Roſe * ” 


„ Whatc'er I will's the Will of mighty u 
* On Earth I rule, as he commands above.” 
He ſpoke ;—=— Adoring Courtiers proſtrate lay, 


" . 
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